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Simon Boivak WAS THE FIRST to express forcefully the conce 


zation and take action to form one. 


inter-American organi- 


He called the first inter-American congress, which met in 


Panama in 1826; the delegates of Central and South American countries there signed the 


“Treaty of Perpetual Union, League, and Confederation.” 


But the treaty was never ratified 


and Bolivar was to die an embittered man, seeing his dream fall short of fulfillment. 


Throughout the nineteenth century the idea persisted 
and came in for desultory discussion in several confer- 
ences of Latin American nations. But until 1889 no con- 
crete steps were taken. In the fall of that year eighteen 
countries aftended the First International Conference of 
American States, which met in Washington on the initia- 
tive of United States Secretary of State James G. Blaine. 
This first of the large-scale gatherings of the nations of 
the Hemisphere—which were to become habitual—gave 
no indication then that it would have far-reaching effects. 

Washington was then a quiet, provincial town, devoted 
to unpretentious living. Manuel Elguera, attaché to the 
Peruvian delegation at the Conference, reminisced about 
the meeting in a charming letter which the Bulletin of 
the Pan American Union requested of him for its fiftieth- 
anniversary issue in 1940: “. .. The social life was most 
agreeable; the delegates were overwhelmed with official 
and unofficial attentions. Everything was very simple. 
for embassies were not yet in fashion. Any morning 
President Harrison could be seen out driving in a small 
carriage with his wife, holding the reins himself. On 
the streetcars one might meet the Vice President, Mr. 
Morton, or Alexander Graham Bell, or other outstanding 
individuals. There was not the slightest difficulty in 
visiting public offices. I spent many days in watching 
with interest the casting of great cannon, and it never 
occurred to anyone to ask who I was or what I wanted 

at the Navy Yard.” 


In regard to the Conference itself, Mr. Elguera wrote: 
“As for matters related to the working of the congress. 
I must confess frankly that I found the sessions very dull. 
There was much discussion over matters that did not 
seem to be of great importance. 

This opinion was not shared by all contemporary 
observers. As a matter of fact, clashes of personalities 
and modes of behavior often made the sessions very 
lively. It was the first time that Anglo-Saxons and Latins 
met around a conference table. 

Matias Romero, Mexico’s Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
who headed his country’s delegation, speaks of “. . . inter- 
changes of the liveliest type, frequently very personal”; 
then, too, “because of the difficulty of obtaining correct 
translations, some of the delegates, endowed with the 
highest degree of arrogance and frequently not under- 
standing any of the ideas expressed in the original dis- 
course, got a wrong impression about these, sometimes 
to the extent that they considered them insulting and 
gave responses which provoked further animated remarks, 
thus endangering not only the harmony of the assembly 
but also the success of the work of the Conference. . . .” 

But, on the whole, wiser counsel prevailed and the 
Conference closed on a note of cordiality, though not 
of high accomplishment. One U. S. newspaper reflected 
the prevailing opinion when it announced that “the Pan 
American Conference is pronounced a failure by those 
most concerned.” The Revue Sud Américaine, published 
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in Brussels, wrote that the Conference had achieved only 
“wholly platonic recommendations which even then en- 
countered a good deal of dissent. All the main proposals 
were aborted there in the balance-sheet of the Pan Ameri- 
can Congress.” 

There was, however, one far-reaching achievement— 
almost ignored at the time. On April 14, 1890, the Con- 
ference accepted unanimously, with a minimum of dis- 
cussion, a proposal to create an International Union of 
American Republics “for the prompt collection and dis- 
tribution of commercial information” which was to be 
represented by a “Commercial Bureau” with headquarters 
in Washington. This was to dole out information of 
special interest to merchants and shippers. 

The infant Bureau, which was to become the Pan 
American Union, would be maintained to the tune of 
$36,000 a year by contributions from eighteen countries 
on the basis of population. The United States, which then 
had half of the Hemisphere’s inhabitants—50 million— 
was to contribute half the sum. The two countries with 
the smallest populations had to contribute less than a 
hundred dollars each, and only four gave more than a 
thousand. 

Establishment of the Bureau was considered relatively 


Pan American Union is born: delegates to first Pan American 
Conference held in Washington, D. C., 1889-90 


Below: President Franklin D. Roosevelt ent 
inter-American peace conference in Buenos 


Dr. Leo S. Rowe, PAU Director General for twenty-six years 
until his death in 1946 


so unimportant that no ratification was expected from 
the eighteen nations. The payment of their quotas was 
considered in itself a sufficient expression of acquiescence. 
But the Bureau’s usefulness was quickly recognized. 
By November 7 of the same year it had started opera- 
tions by sending a circular note requesting information 
of a commercial nature from all the Latin American 
countries. [n its first four months, 700 inquiries were 
received from merchants and manufacturers. During the 
first year there were 38,000 requests for the Bureau's 
bulletin from the United States alone, while an almost 
equal number of requests came from Latin America. 
Though its practical usefulness became apparent almost 
immediately, the inner contradictions inherent in the 
nature of the Bureau were to engender severe crises. In 
theory an international organization, the Bureau operated 
in practice as an adjunct of the United States Govern- 
ment, staffed almost exclusively by U. S. citizens. All 
the Latin American nations resented this. Two of them 
Mexico and Argentina—carried their resentment to the 
point of suspending payment of their quotas for a time. 
But then came the Second Pan American Conference 
in Mexico City in 1901, followed in 1906 by the Third in 
Rio de Janeiro. In Mexico City the so-called “Guatemala 
Plan,” presented by Guatemala’s chief delegate, proposed 
two important innovations for the Bureau—that it begin 
to operate outside the purely commercial sphere and that 
it become truly international. Thus the Governing Board, 
forefather of the OAS Council, came into being. 
In Rio de Janeiro the Bureau was given a really ample 
scope. Two of its most important new functions were 
to “act as a Permanent Committee of the International 
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American Conferences, recommending topics to be 
included in the programme of the next Conference . . . 
[and] to keep the records of the International American 
Conferences.” By then, the necessity of meeting periodic- 
ally was being impressed upon the governments. 

When the Fourth Conference met in Buenos Aires in 
1910, the Bureau was no longer a controversial issue. 
The Buenos Aires Conference further enlarged the 
Bureau’s functions and changed its cumbersome name 
to Pan American Union. That same year, the institution 
also acquired solid and attractive headquarters. Andrew 
Carnegie had made a grant of $750,000 to build a marble 
palace on the corner of Constitution Avenue (then B 
Street) and 17th Street. The governments put up the 
other $250,000 needed. The building was to become a 
Washington landmark and a tourist mecca. 

With this new home, the Pan American Union became 
the tangible permanent symbol of inter-American relation- 
ships. Its days of uncertainty were over. The cozy cloak 
of respectability descended upon it, and a certain sol- 
emn ponderousness was acquired. Even the procession of 
Directors General slowed down to a more dignified pace. 
During the first seventeen years six Directors had flitted 
through, holding the position for an average of three 
years; after that John Barrett stayed on for thirteen 
years and Dr. Leo S. Rowe for twice as many. On retir- 
ing in 1920, Director General Barrett wrote in his final 
report to the Governing Board of the changes that had 
taken place during his tenure. A staff of twenty and 
a $56,000 budget had grown to seventy-five employees 
and a budget of $200,000. The Columbus Memorial 
Library, which had only about 5,000 books in 1906, 
counted 45,000 by 1920 (today it has upwards of 150,000 
books, and is easily the world’s best collection on the 
Western Hemisphere). 

These years had also seen Hemisphere trade reach 
impressive proportions. It amounted to less than $450 
million when Mr. Barrett took office, and he had been 
called in the press an “irresponsible enthusiast” for pre- 
dicting that it would reach the billion mark in 1920. As 
a matter of fact, in that year the figures showed exchanges 
of over three billions. 

Meanwhile, for the first time U.S. public opinion was 
awakening to the existence of Latin America. In his last 
year in office, Mr. Barrett reached some 100,000 people 
through public addresses. and was able to accept only a 
fifth of his invitations from chambers of commerce, civi: 
associations, and the like. 

During these first decades of the twentieth céntury the 
Pan American Union was submitted to searching. if 
affectionate, criticism. Actually, most of the criticism 
failed to take into account that the Union was merely 
a reflection of the times. Its shortcomings were those 
of the inter-American system itself as it evolved, slowly 
shedding limitations and inequities. 

For it must be remembered that none of the funda- 
mental issues of international life in the Hemisphere 
had yet been squarely faced. The principle of noninter- 
vention was not accepted by the United States until 1933 
at the Montevideo Conference and a few more years 
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Inter-American union takes another step fort 
of Ministers of Foreign Affairs in Panama, 1939 


rst Meeting 


passed before it became firmly established. Meanwhile, 
the Latin American nations were reluctant to delegate 
very much power and influence to the Union, which they 
considered overshadowed by the Washington government. 

After the hard years of intervention had run their 
course but before the good-neighbor honeymoon was 
launched, there was an interregnum of a few years, 
marked by the Fifth Conference at Havana in 1928 and 
the Sixth at Montevideo in 1933. This was a period of 
transition for the inter-American system. Under the pow- 
erful pressure of an aroused and conscience-stricken U. 5S. 
public opinion and the combined efforts of Latin Ameri- 
can diplomacy, the suspicion and fear of years were being 
swept away. The solid foundation of Pan Americanism 


was being laid. 


jamous A 


During those years, the punctilious courtesy and warm 
affection that Dr. Leo S. Rowe harbored for all the 
nations of the Hemisphere was a much-needed balm. 
Director General from 1920 to 1946, he was the living 
antithesis of all the “Colossus of the North” had been 
and a reassuring indication of what it was to become. 

Of slight physique, mild-mannered, with a ready smile, 
deeply engrossed in the everyday life of the Latin Ameri- 
can countries, the Director General stood for a homely, 
man-in-the-street_ concept of Pan Americanism. Dr. 
Rowe’s daily routine was centered around this personal 


approach to Latin America. Every morning at nine, he 
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walked across the gardens between the Director General's system of. law and government, of domestic and public 


residence and the Pan American Union carrying a metal institutioris, was bad simply because it was different — 
suitcase. This relic of his southward trips contained the from our own. Everything that did not conform to our _ 
reading material he took home every evening. including system was not only un-American but anti-American. . .. 
not only official papers but also newspapers from several The only way to make Americans of the Porto Ricans, — 
of the countries, which he read regularly. it was argued, was to give them, without delay, the sys- 

He would spend most of his morning seeing people. tem of law of one of our States. “This is the way we — 
Any Latin American passing through Washington had do it in the States’ was regarded as an argument suffi- 
ready and prompt access to the office of the Director Gen- cient to bring conviction to the mind of every native. ...— 
eral. Dr. Rowe not only practiced an old-fashioned “The significant and important fact which our contact 

sy which fully matched that of any of his southern with the Spanish-American civilization in the West Indies — 


illustrates, is the necessity of a greater elasticity of ideas, — 
a broader sympathy, and a readiness, or at least a will- — 
ingness, to understand the point of view of people whose | 
training, traditions, and system of law are essentially dif- 
ferent from our own. . . .” 

By the time of the Second World War, it was possible 
to look back and take stock of the services the Pan Ameri- 
can Union had rendered. An independent observer, Olive 
Holmes (now specialist on Latin America for the For- 
eign Policy Association), prepared a thesis for Columbia 
University on the Union in which she said: 

“The difficulty of finding a formula satisfactory to all 
the members of this international institution had first 
to be surmounted; this was the task of years. There was 
the fear of the small Latin American states, jealous of 
their rights, that the Bureau would be a veiled means 
of domination by the ‘Colossus of the North.’ Again, 
there was the apprehension in the United States that it 
View of the Washington Monument from the PAU garden would have to support the Bureau single-handed. The 
behind the old building indifference to the purposes of the Bureau at first mani- 
fested by certain Republics, the inertia of diplomatic 


visitors, but he was also always ready to render service, 
in an official or a personal capacity. 

Dr. Rowe’s attitude toward the American nations 
stemmed from deep convictions and a sincere respect and 


conferences, the lack of expert advice and guidance in 
the problems of international organization, political and 
economic difficulties of the member States-—these, too, 


igh lif were obstacles that had to be overcome before the Bureau 
appreciation for other cultures’and other ways of life. 


In his book The United States and Porto Rico, published 
in 1904, sixteen years before he became the Pan Ameri- 


(or the Pan American Union, as it is known today) could 
attain its present proud position. 

can Union’s Director General. he wrote: “In Porto Rico “It is difficult to say just when the American countries 
began to realize the value of the conferences, or when 
the need of an international secretariat to consolidate 
and further the work begun by the conferences became 1 
apparent. It is likely that this realization was a gradual 
process, in the course of which the Bureau was given 


we have come into the midst of a people foreign to us in 
manner of thought and distinctly European in their insti- 
tutional life. .. . 

“To the mass of Americans resident in the island 


and this is particularly true of the lawyers—the entire . ‘ 
more and more functions as its usefulness as an agency _ 


— ia” became increasingly apparent. 
4 Meanwhile a new phase began and ended for inter-— 
American relations. It comprised roughly a decade, from — 
the enunciation of the Good Neighbor policy by Presi- _ 
dent Roosevelt in 1933 to the closing months of the Sec- 


ond World War. A strange combination of circumstances, 


and passionate interest in Latin America among the peo- _ 
ple of the United States. Everything about that part lid a 
the world became almost overnight both fashionable and 
absorbing. Demands for information and orientation on 
every aspect of life south of the border poured in from 


Cornerstone-laying ceremony on 
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Staf er afeteria | o r.): Orestila Aleman 
of Honduras; OAS Assistant Secretary General William 
Manger; Benedicta Santos of Brazil; Secretary General 

Alberto Lleras 

all corners of the United States. Universities, women’s 
clubs, chambers of commerce, civic associations wanted 
to know about Latin America and know fast. 

It was suddenly realized that Latin America had a 
culture, and the knowledge was transmitted to the U. S. 
public at a breathtaking pace. Painters, architects, and 
musicians below the Rio Grande were proclaimed excel- 
lent or even unexcelled. The writers had profound and 
thrilling things to say. Unfortunately, they said them 
only in Spanish and Portuguese. No matter: U. S. pub- 
lishing houses threw themselves into the breach and a 
somewhat haphazard group of novels was translated. 
Meanwhile, representatives from Latin America were 
asked to come and take a good look at the United States 
—something they were more than willing to do. Thous- 
ands of them left their offices, studios, drawing boards, 
classrooms, and surgery wards, and for a hectic few weeks 
were rushed over the length and breadth of the United 
States. There was hardly time for them to meet the 
people-——the country’s greatest asset—but it was assumed 
that a quick look at Detroit’s assembly lines, Pittsburgh’s 
blast furnaces, and Manhattan’s skyscrapers would win 


Turning out PAU publications in Multigraphing and Duplicating 
Di new offices 


them over. The Great Honeymoon was 

More prosaic and tangible matters were also attended 
to. There were raw materials that had to be gotten from 
Latin America. Tin, rubber, quartz, mica, manganese, 
all were desperately needed as the war clouds gathered 
in Europe and the Far East. 

U. S. embassies throughout Latin America, until then 
somnolent backwaters of diplomatic douceur de vivre, 
were inconvenienced by a steady stream of bright, tweedy 
experts fresh out of Harvard or Princeton, with a tender 
addiction to pipes and a voracious appetite for statistics. 
The statistics were mainly non-existent, and the tweeds 
clashed with the climate, but they kept coming. In one 
large South American country, a hard-working commer- 
cial attaché had previously held the fort for U. S. trade 
against the enterprise and guile of British and Germans, 
so adept at wooing the native with culture-sprinkled sales 
talk. Now two dozen commodity experts, financial 
analysts, and trade advisers were considered hardly 
enough. 

Trade relations between the United States and Latin 
America, which had been at the root of the First Inter- 
American Conference and were the sole concern of the 
Pan American Union in its beginnings, had finally come 
of age, with a strange godfather in the person of a Ger- 
man ex-corporal. During the confusion and urgency of 
these years, economic relations of great scope were estab- 
lished. They developed amid war’s inevitable waste and 
lack of perspective, with jarring disruption and suffering 
for backward, slow-moving economies. But on the whole 
the phenomenon was hopeful. Never again would eco- 
nomic relations between the two continents sink to their 
prewar level of primitive, exploitative give-and-take of 
raw materials and manufactured goods. Powerful, com- 
plex economic interests had been shaken into action; for 
better or for worse, they would keep going through the 
postwar years. 

And today? As it completes sixty years of existence, 
the Pan American Union finds itself in an ancillary but 
key position within an inter-American system that has 
reached maturity under the name of Organization of 
American States. The Union still holds the limelight for 
the same reasons that have been valid ever since its first 
marble building was dedicated in 1910. It stands as a 
solid, visible symbol of the inter-American system, today 
at the threshold of a new phase. 

In truth this system, which during rSost of these sixty 
year had grown steadily but slowly, even lackadaisically 
at times, has picked up speed. Faced since 1945 with 
the challenge of finding their place within the world sys- 
tem, the Americas in four years crystallized into a formal 
structure concepts and aspirations that had been evolving 
for half a century. Intervention has been eliminated from 
the American scene. The rights and dignity of the small 
republics have been fully and graciously acknowledged 
by the United States, which has consequently grown in 
moral stature. 

A system of law and a machinery for peace is now 
operating in the Hemisphere in a climate of international 


(Continued on page 41) 
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Jane Watson Crane 


Colombian Gonzalo Ariza’s study of Bogotd’s mountains was one of 
paintings shown in PAU’s traveling inter-American art exhibit 


“INTERESTING, STIMULATING” —“Lert THEM CoLp”; “Modern”—*Classie”; “European 


Influence’’—**Roots Deep in American Soil.” 


These were some of the reactions we found in a 


sheaf of press clippings on the traveling exhibition of paintings by contemporary Latin Ameri- 
can and U. S. artists, which recently completed circuits in Central America and the West Coast 
of South America under the auspices of the Pan American Union. With such conflicting opin- 
ions one could prove or disprove almost any point desired. 


There was unanimous agreement that the show was 
interesting and stimulating. On the other hand, it was 
clear that in some countries the public did not get much 
out of it-one way or the other. Those who expected to 
find it overwhelmingly modern were disappointed to find 
traces of classicism. Some critics spotted evidence of 
European influence to prove that there was no such thing 
as an American art. Others found a high degree of 
originality. Still others felt that men like Mérida and 
Tamayo were building a great American tradition with 
skill and discernment. Some found the show not so 
much new as subscribing to current vogues. 

Several reviewers dismissed the work of the self-taught 
and unsophisticated as infantile, while others found it 
rewarding and refreshing. In a few instances artists with 
deep learning and sophistication were classed among the 
primitives. The commentators who pinned their discus- 
sion around names were gratified to find that the greatest 
in American art were present, but they took issue over 
the manner in which certain individuals were represented. 
A few of the captious objected that the material, most of 
it assembled in the 1940's, was already out of date. 


Artists, teachers, and the young in spirit gave the 
exhibit a glad welcome for opening the door to new 
experience. Others seemed loath to admit that there was 
anything new worth offering. The conflicting reception 
given the show is typical of the present-day confusion 
among critics and public in relation to the visual arts in 
all the Americas. 


Costa Ricans see itinerant show in the National Museum, San José 
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Carlos Mérida of Guatemala: All in Rose 


The eyes of the New World are no longer focussed on 
Europe as source and inspiration for all that is good in 
the visual arts. In the past quarter century there has 
been a remarkable rise in creative independence through- 
out the Western Hemisphere. American artists have been 
rediscovering their own countries and in the process have 
Whereas in the past few cared 
what their neighbors were doing, today many are eager 
to know. 

During a recent trip to Latin America we were con- 
stantly asked, “What are the artists doing in the United 
States? What are they doing in the other countries?” 
No exhibit can adequately answer these queries, but it 


discovered each other. 


can indicate directions, as the Pan American Union show 
does. Nor can the response be made verbally in gen- 
eralities; for it is many-sided. : 

There must be something in the American experience 
which | jects the pursuit of theory and revolts against 
classification. Cubism, futurism, constructivism, sur- 
realism, and all the rest are European phenomena. In 
the Americas, despite all efforts to pin them down, no 
clearly defined movements have emerged. The impres- 
sion has been gained that the Mexicans founded a school, 
but in fact the strongest characteristic of the great lead- 
ers is their individuality. This was conspicuously true 
of Orozco, who had admirers rather than disciples. There 
have been isolated attempts to establish cults or schools, 
such as Joaquin Torres-Garcia’s efforts in Uruguay to 


any, 


Night Has Returned, by Venezuela's Héctor Poleo 


develop collective activity along constructivist lines, but 
few -have survived the beginning stages. Much of the 
that art in the Americas today 
results from attempts to trace influences and to fit indi- 
vidual achievement into established categories rather than 
to accept it simply on its own terms. 


confusion surrounds 


This is not to say that a clearly recognizable American 
art is springing up overnight, devoid of European 
Quite the opposite is true. What is happen- 
ing, however, is that the artists of the Americas are tend- 
more and more to adapt what they learn to their own 
needs and environment, rather than becoming mere rub- 
ber stamps for the older European tradition. 


influence. 
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In many instances the creatively independent artist in 
the New World has lifted himself by his own bootstraps. 
He has often been geographically isolated. He has had 
relatively little support and encouragement at home. 

In Latin America today international competitive exhi- 
bitions or open competitions to attract new talent are 
lacking. There is no inter-American museum or gallery 
in which one can see assembled the best in contemporary 
plastic achievement. There are almost no collections of 
Latin American art. 
approach to a comprehensive survey may be seen at the 
Museum of Modern Art New York, and that is 
admittedly far from complete. 

In the light of these circumstances, the project under- 
taken by the Visual Arts Section of the Pan American 


contemporary Perhaps the closest 
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Mexican Rufino Tamayo’s Woman 
with Pineapple 
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Union in Washington assumes the importance of a 
pioneer venture. The aim was magnificent: to indicate 
the currents of free expression and to assemble examples 
of creative work by American artists, not bound by aca- 
demic tradition or subservient to any other influence. No 
attempt was made to give official representation by coun- 
tries, a practice which in the past has sometimes led to 
unhappy results for all concerned. 

Since there was neither time nor money to secure a 
collection from the artists themselves, which would per- 
haps have been impossible because of the difficulties of 
transportation and communication, the Visual Arts Sec- 
tion approached the Museum of Modern Art, which kindly 
consented to make loans from its inter-American group. 
This formed the nucleus. Added were some readily avail- 
able works from private collections in the United States 
and a few examples of paintings in similar spirit by 
U. S. artists. 

The Grace Line undertook to transport the exhibit from 
New York to Panama and thence to the West Coast of 
South America. Art officials in each receiving country 
agreed to see that the boxes went from port to capital 
and were returned safely to the Line for shipment to 
the next destination. Later, with the addition of one 
painting, the same exhibit was sent through the good 
offices of the United Fruit Company to Central America 
for a second tour, which has just been completed. This 
time it was found easier to ship the paintings from capital 


Muchacha, oi! by Rodrigo Penalba of 


While there had been previous exchanges between 
countries, the traveling circuit was the first undertaken by 
the Pan American Union. It was also the first inter- 
American venture specifically designed to show new direc- 


to capital by plane. % 


tions in the plastic arts. 

The first stop was in Panama at the National Uni- 
versity, from January 21 to 29, 1949. After that, the 
exhibit went to Colombia. Here near-tragedy accompanied 
its arrival. The plane carrying painter Marco Ospina of 
Bogota’s School of Fine Arts faculty to meet the exhibit 
at the port met with an accident and tumbled into the sea; 
Ospina escaped, but not without injury. The exhibit 
arrived in Bogota only a few days late, and was on view 
from February 7 to 17. It was greeted as one of the 
most important cultural events ever to take place in 
Colombia. 

In Ecuador there was a demand to have the display in 
Guayaquil as well as in Quito, and the schedule was 
adjusted accordingly. The National School of Fine Arts 
in Lima, Peru, was the next stop. The final engagement 
on this first tour was at the National Museum of Fine 
Arts in Santiago, Chile. 

On the second lap of its trip, the show called at 
Havana, Cuba; Guatemala City, Guatemala; San Salva- 
dor, El Salvador; Tegucigalpa, Honduras; Managua, 
Nicaragua; and, finally, San José, Costa Rica. In 
Tegucigalpa there was a clocked attendance of over 
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imelia Peldez of Cuba: Still Life in Red 


18,300 people; in San José, hundreds of people turnec in the group was a forthright painting conveying the 


up before the exhibit was open to the public. 

Essentially the display was modest—thirty-two items, at 
the start, with works limited in size for practical reasons. 
There were 25 oils, the rest water colors, gouaches, and 
drawings. the latter something of a departure, for oil is 
usually the favored medium of exchange. A few selections 
were ruled out because of the danger of possible damage 
in transit. 

Since fourteen of the artists represented were born 
before the turn of the century, the veterans were almost 
as much in evidence as the younger men. Included was 
a painting by Pedro Figari of Uruguay, who died in 1938, 
a man of deep intelligence and cultivation who followed 
no rules in painting but his own. Figari’s improvisations, 
half real, half fantasy, baffled some of the commentators, 
who did not know whether to “place” him among the 
sophisticated or the naive. His Uruguayan colleague, 
Torres-Garcia, who died last summer, was represented 
by The Port, a monochrome construction based on reality 
but not carried out in literal terms. The quiet, contempla- 
tive side of the work of the Mexican genius. José Clemente 
Orozco, who died in September, was presented in The 
Cemetery, an easel painting completed in 1931. 

Among the landscapes was the highly imaginative Ouro 
Preto, by the Brazilian Alberto Guignard, another of the 
works by men with a deep knowledge of art who fol- 
lowed no dictates but their own inner convictions. Also 
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majesty of the mountain scenery around Bogota by the 
Colombian, Gonzalo Ariza. The Russian-born Lasar 
Segall, who has been a Brazilian by adoption for many 
years, had a pastoral symphony in gray, which led one 
critic to regret that he was not represented by one of his 
widely known paintings on sociological themes. But as 
we recall, most of these are huge canvases which would 
have been impossible to include. Typical strong com- 
positions that give importance to the human figures 
represented two younger artists, Eduardo Kingman of 
Ecuador and José Chavez Morado of Mexico. Horacio 
Butler of Argentina had one of his nostalgic, serenely 
balanced scenic compositions of the Tigre, resort region 
near Buenos Aires. 

There were no formal portraits, but many character 
studies, impressions, and human figures introduced to 
embody a theme or an idea. Most animated was the 
Brazilian Candido Portinari’s Return from the Fair; most 
melancholy, the Venezuelan Héctor Poleo’s Night Has 
Returned, with surrealist overtones. Individual studi 
included the Nicaraguan Rodrigo Penalba’s subjectiy 
portrait and the deftly handled head of a girl by th 
Bolivian Roberto Berdecio, which one commentat« 
likened to the work of Botticelli. The post-impressioni 
canvas by the Chilean, Israel Roa, came in for its shat 
of admiration, though not on the grounds that it offere 
anything new. Golden City was a solidly built paintin; 


Ouro Preto, by Brazilian Alberto Guignard ee 


The Verdigris Goblet, by Emilio Pettoruti 
of Argentina 


developed in the style he has perfected by the Colombian 
Luis Alberto Acufia, a static composition which defied 
all attempts at classification. One of the closest to clas- 
sicism, a painting which in fact also has elements of 
cubism, was Alfredo Guido’s Stevedores Resting, to which 
the Guatemalan critic Alberto Aguilar Chac6n took excép- 
tion as being too sculptural for the medium. 

There was a general feeling that the Mexican Diego 
Rivera could have been better represented. The canvas 
Woman With a Pineapple, by another Mexican, Rufino 
Tamayo, was admired by connoisseurs, Opinion was 
divided as to the merits of the work of the younger men: 
Percy Deane, sensitive draftsman of Brazil, Mateo 
Manaure, a Venezuelan who recently won a fellowship 
for study abroad, and the Cuban Cundo Bermidez, whose 
Balcony made such a hit when it was first shown in New 
York at the Museum of Modern Art. 

Among the still-lifes and abstractions, it was generally 
conceded that the most distinguished painting was that 
of Amelia Pelaez of Cuba. Works by Carlos Mérida of 
Guatemala, Emilio Pettoruti of Argentina, and the Cuban 
Mario Carreno were well received by most of the critics, 
but had little popular appeal. Pettoruti’s painting was 
thought in some quarters to be more decorative than 
plastic; Carrefio’s was felt to be a poor example of an 
able painter. For the most part, works by U.S. artists 
Stuart Davis. Arthur G. Dove, and Karl Zerbe left the 


Latin Americans cold; two were abstractions based on 


realism and the third was a tragi-comic Harlequin study, 
based more on technical problems than human interest. 
Some criticized the Cuban Luis Martinez Pedro for fol- 
lowing Picasso too closely, others noted his skillful use 
of gouache. The relatively untutored work of the Haitians 
Gabriel Alix and Philomé Obin had a mixed reception, 
as did a painting by Honduran Antonio Velasquez, added 
for the second part of the trip. 

Like an anthology of prose or poetry, there is never an 
assemblage of this type that does not immediately bring 
to mind other possibilities for inclusion. It seems a pity, 
for example, that more of the younger Ecuadoreans could 
not have been represented; also the Cubans, who have 
developed such a stimulating group in recent years. There 
were no painters from Panama or Peru, despite the fact 
that the exhibition went to those countries. 

These and other omissions merely point up the need 
for building adequate collections as the talents present 
themselves. The present show was dependent on what 
was available. It was a sta:t, designed primarily to indi- 
cate the course of free expression in the Americas, 
whether by artists living in relative isolation or those 
close to the main currents of thought that have revolu- 
tionized the world of the plastic arts since 1900. If it 
stimulates activity among the artists and paves the way 
for further interchange along the same lines, it will have 
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The job of hemisphere educators 
is to carry a message of 
dignity and hope to people 

like this Andean farmer 


DURING A HEALTH CAMPAIGN in 
shown. 


funny, they replied, 


there they have mosquitoes as big as automobiles. 


The native audience laughed uproariously at the movie. 


Be 


Guillermo Nannetti 


India, the story goes, an animated cartoon on malaria was 


When asked what was so 


“These Americans think all the world’s problems are like theirs. Over 


Ours are very small. The ones they have 


must be able to kill you with one bite, but our tiny ones are practically harmless.” 


They had not understood 'that the picture enlarged 
things to explain them better. In a different way the 
same thing happens with the written word. To under- 
stand the reason for the failure of almost all efforts to 
encourage the reading of educational publications in 
rural areas, we must bear these facts in mind: 

Most of the material is not calculated to arouse the 
people's interest. Even if the subject is appealing, it is 
usually written up in a way that rural readers cannot 
understand. Often the subject is good and the language 
intelligible, but the development and presentation fail to 
attract and hold the attention of people who are not in 
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the habit of reading. 

It cannot be denied that a great effort is now being 
made by international organizations. governments, and 
private and public institutions to carry a message of 
All the modern publicity 
methods are used to this end: radio, which is especially 
valuable for work with illiterates; the movies; and all 
sorts of audio-visual aids. None of these means, however, 


dignity and hope to the masses. 


can equal the silent conversation of a man with a book- 

even a simple information pamphlet—as a stimulant to 
thought and action. And yet how little thought has been 
given to the deep psychological problem involved in the 
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apparently simple act of putting a man and a book in 
contact. 

Usually, when bureaus of health, agriculture, labor, or 
industry want to spread their principles or ideas, they 
commission a specialist to write a booklet on the subject. 
The expert turns in a perfect job, from the technical 
point of view, but unfortunately it is written for people 
who already are accustomed to reading. The author 
generally fails to realize that the public for which the 
work is intended. and which needs it most, can barely 
decipher a few simple expressions. 

Think of the farm worker who is trying to eke out the 
meaning of his first little book and runs up against terms 
like these in “popular” manuals: anopheles, uncinariasis, 
soil profile, nitrogen, potassium, solanaceous, corollary, 
schematic, microscopic. and so on. The Education Board 
of the University of Puerto Rico has published an 
analysis of publications for adults, under the direction of 
Dr. Ismael Rodriguez Bou. They found, in material for 
popularizing information on Puerto Rican agriculture 
and health problems—some of the best publicity of the 
sort in America—such enormities as inflorescence, spatu- 
late, involucre, virus, amino acids, glucina, streptococcic 
mastitis, leucocytes, chlorophyllaceous, bioclimatic, hyper- 
bole, symphony of hate, metastisis, pigmented, and 
symptomatology. 

There has recently been considerable progress in the 
technique of preparing reading matter suited to various 
cultural levels. If we are to teach adults to read and 
get them in the habit of reading, we must arouse their 


interest in the subject matter. And we must show them 
that they are acquiring a tool for enriching their per- 
sonality and raising their standard of living. ; 

It follows that the subjects and vocabulary selected 
must fit in with the needs of daily life. It is a mistake 
to think that these are limited to questions of physical 
activities and adaptation to the environment. Even in 
the most backward rural areas, the adult has interests 
concerned with social and moral standards and the aspira- 
tions of the mind. 

Today we have a technique for investigating these 
requirements and adapting the vocabulary to the appro- 
priate level. Techniques have also been perfected for 
editing the material in a simple, clear, brief, and attrac- 
tive form. 

Obviously, then, if the international organizations try- 
ing to spread ideas and knowledge that will bring new 
dignity to life took advantage of these techniques in pre- 
paring reading matter, they could reach larger segments 
of the people and get to the ones who need their message 
most. To this end the OAS and UNESCO are planning 
a center for producing materials and training teachers 
so they can prepare manuals and audio-visual aids and 
use them in the great fundamental education campaigns. 

The census divides the population of America into a 
zone of shadow and a zone of light: those who cannot 
read and those who can. The statistics give us the measure 
of the shadow: seventy million illiterates in Latin 
America. But have we looked into the area of half-light? 
Have we considered what is the cultural level of the 
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chosen people whom the census places in the land of light? 

Of the seventy million adults classed as able to read, 
more than fifty million have had only two or three years 
of schooling. This is evident from the situation in the 
primary though there has little 
research on the educational levels of the Latin Ameri- 
can masses, 

The chart on page 15 reveals the startling difference 
between U.S. and Canadian primary schools, on the one 
hand, and the primary schools of most of the Latin 
The United States 
and Canada provide a very large proportion of their 


schools, even been 


American countries, on the other. 


people with primary schools that maintain regular attend- 
ance through the eighth grade. But in the Latin American 
elementary schools, attendance falls off dramatically in 
the second and third grades and is insignificant or non- 
existent from the fourth grade on. And this precarious 


schooling is a benefit offered only to a very small part 
of the school-age population. For nineteen million Latin 
American children, there are The chart 
below shows the shortage of primary school teachers, 
indicating the number of children of school age, whether 
enrolled or not, for each teacher. 

We must accept the fact first of all that the information 
campaigns for raising the standard of living in Latin 
America must be aimed at a public of which 50 per cent 
is illiterate and another 40 per cent has only a limited 
ability to read and understand. An adult with only this 
minimum education is not in a position to read and 
understand the ordinary run of publications. A popular 
magazine like the Reader's Digest, for example, is 
designed for a level of understanding attained after eight 


no schools. 


grades of schooling. 
Without appropriate and interesting literature, the 


us 


NUMBER OF PRIMARY-SCHOOL-AGE CHILDREN PER TEACHER 
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INDEX OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOL ENROLLMENT 
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IN THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 3 


grade 


people who spend a mere two or three years in primary 
school do not acquire the reading habit, and they grad- 
ually slip back toward illiteracy. So we have a shocking 
number of so-called “illiterates by disuse” in Latin 
America. Obviously, if we want to bring education. 
dignity, initiative, and the capacity for work to these 
areas of shadow and_ half-shadow, we need good 
reading matter. 

The Pan American Union's Division of Education has 
established contact with agencies interested in funda- 
mental education campaigns, and everywhere it has found 
intelligent and generous understanding. The Pan Ameri- 
can Sanitary Bureau, the Inter-American Institute of 
Agricultural Sciences, and the PAI 
Economic and Social Affairs and Cultural Affairs are 


Departments of 


now at work preparing technical material to be revised 
by experts in handling words. The technicians will put 
down what they want to say to the people. The 
writers will show how the message should be relayed 
to the masses. 

Materials are now in preparation on a variety of sub- 


jects. The Sanitary Bureau is supplying information on 
sanitation in rural areas, the anti-tuberculosis campaign. 


IN LATIN AMERICA 
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and the anti-smallpox campaign. The Institute of Agri- 
cultural Sciences is drawing up material for manuals on 
coffee-growing, milk production, and soil use. The 
Department of Economic and Social Affairs is working 
on publications about community organization, housing 
in the tropics, and cooperatives. Biographies of Lincoln, 
San Martin, and Bolivar are being done in cooperation 
with the Department of Cultural Affairs. 

These materials will be edited on two levels, for dif- 
ferent audiences. Little pamphlets. graphically presented, 
will be issued for readers with two or three years of 
primary schooling, and manuals will be designed for dis- 
cussion-group use, each carrying a wall map on the 
subject. While the illustrations will be simple, they will 
be of the highest artistic quality. 

Once a pamphlet or manual has been drawn up in pre- 
liminary form at the production office, it will be checked 
by a teachers’ training center on fundamental education. 
This is a joint project of UNESCO and the OAS. 

Forty students selected from among health educators, 
experts in agricultural extension work, and teachers of 
the various American nations, will go to the training 
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{ nr eurs fir the world’s best on their own doorstey 


Scott Seegers 


Iv HAS LONG BEEN ESTABLISHED that mankind likes to take a portion of Nature’s bounty, induce 
it to ferment, and drink the result to celebrate something. Some groups require a traditional 
festivai to celebrate. Others consider the presence of fermented drink sufhcient cause. 


Considerable research into Western Hemisphere folk 
drinking has revealed some curious customs and some 
even more startling drinks. It has shown that the human 
animal will go to almost any length to get a really dry 
martini or a monkey skull of prime mazato. 

So far as | can discover, only one Baechic folkway is 
truly universal. This is the custom of offering alcohol 
gratis to a guest and disliking him if he doesn’t want it. 
One can safely balk at sheep stomach, snails, iguana. 
goat’s milk, or calves’ brains, but to refuse alcohol is 
prima facie proof that one is peculiar. 

In more thickly populated areas, suspicion of the non- 
drinker usually takes a mild form, such as the conviction 
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that he must be a pretty dull stick. There are places, 
however, where even the politest refusal to swallow the 
offering is a direct insult, ample provocation for splitting 
the abstainer’s head with a carved war-club. 

I know one geologist whose efficiency was being im 
paired by the hospitality of a somewhat touchy tribe in 
the Amazon Basin forests. In a flash of inspiration, he 
reciprocated by opening a tin of condensed milk and pre 
senting it to the head of the Indian delegation. The 
Indian took a mouthful, made a disgusted grimace, and, 
with some ceremony, spat on the ground three times 
Then he nodded gravely and handed the can of milk 
back to the geologist. who took a sip of mazato, made 
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a horrible face, spat three times, and gave the brew 
back to the Indian. This courtly exchange simply meant 
“you drink your stuff and I'll drink mine,” with no 
offense to either side. 

Another friend, a dweller in the jungles of Manhattan, 
had to work out a more devious formula. He doesn’t 
like the taste of liquor, and used to say, “No, thanks. 
I don’t drink.” He immediately became suspect, and 
soon found that his circle of business contacts was 
shrinking noticeably. However, he discovered that the 
tribal mores were appeased if, when offered a cocktail, 
he made a face indicating great longing, shook his head 
sadly, murmured, “Ulcers.” 

In this Hemisphere, from Hudson’s Bay to the Strait 
of Magellan, the drinking preferences of the upper social 
strata are so standardized as to be monotonous: Scotch, 
French champagne, cognac, assorted liqueurs. There are 
a few incandescent exceptions, such as pisco, the grape 
whiskey of Peru that is found in Lima’s most select gath- 
erings. In Mexico any hidalgo son of the Conquest is 
proud to offer his guest a choice of Scotch, tequila, or 
mezcal with an appropriate friendly warning. A few 
especially cherished rums, such as Colombia’s Ron de 
Caldas, are stored in plain sight, right beside the master’s 
Cordon Rouge. In Kentucky and Virginia the cult of 
local bourbon (corn) whiskey has a code as inflexible 
as the teachings of the Koran, and much simpler: noth- 
ing but bourbon is fit to drink. And while no Chilean 
scorns Scotch or cognac, however proud his antecedents 
he is a happy connoisseur of Chilean clarets, burgundies, 
cabernets, semillons, Rieslings, and half a dozen other 
types produced in great quantity by local vineyards. 

Among the upper crust there are any number of pic- 
turesque individual exceptions to the Scotch-champagne- 
cognac rule. One is the prominent Brazilian publisher 
whose greatest pride is to usher selected guests, one at 
a time, into a small anteroom and draw from a keg a 
glass of coquinho. This consists mostly oi rum that has 
been funneled into a coconut, the hole sealed, and the 
coconut buried for a predetermined period. 

But generally speaking, except for quantities consumed, 
money spent, and hangovers incurred, the imbibing of 
the gilded class is unremarkable. The dauntless spirit of 
pure research is found only on the lower financial levels 
where the partaker must either ferment something grow- 
ing nearby, or—God forbid—drink water. The resource- 
fulness of the celebration-bent Juan Pueblo results in 
some fearful and wonderful potions. Luckily for his pur- 
poses, almost everything that grows can be made to fer- 
ment, one way or another. Grape juice, of course, is 
easy. Mankind has been urging it to curdle since before 
recorded history. No one could even guess at how many 
millions of words, ideographs, and cuneiform symbols 
have been set down in its praise and damnation, or how 
much poetry and music it is responsible for. Wine from 
every variety of grape has been catalogued micrometric- 
ally for such evasive qualities as body, bouquet, life, 
roughness (or mellowness), tang, character, finesse, and 
shade of color. 

Probably as old as grape wine, but less celebrated, is 


A fiesta gives Juan Pueblo 
an excuse to celebrate: 


pulque, the Everyman’s drink of the Mexican highlands. 
Pulque is even easier to ferment than grape juice. With 
his machete the Mexican hacks out the bayonet-spiked 
center leaves of the maguey plant. This leaves a hemi- 
spherical cup which would just fit'a size seven head. 
Twenty-four hours later, the cup is full of an almost 
clear liquid with a trifle more body than water, little 
bouquet or character, and bland flavor tending toward 
sweetness. At this point it is called aguamiel—honey 
water—and is regularly given to infants and expectant 
mothers. By the following day it has fermented by 
itself, and is fresh pulque, cloudy, with increased body, 
and very mildly intoxicating, somewhat less so than beer. 

During the second and third days of fermentation 
pulque is still considered fresh, but is a good deal 
stronger. Through the third day it is still to be found 
in first-class cantinas. After that, however, its character 
develops rapidly. at the expense of bouquet and finesse. 
The first-class bars hurriedly dispose of it to second-class 
dispensaries, where it continues to become more full- 
bodied and tangy. After four or five more days what is 
left is virtually given away to the lowest-class dives. 
There, for a few centavos, a humble burro-driver can 
get enough of it to impel him to rectify with his machete 
all sociological and financial wrongs. 

Distilled pulque becomes tequila or mezcal, ordinary 
grades of which have the full, spiny character of the 
parent maguey plant. These are inexpensive enough so 
that after a few years of celebrations the underprivileged 
can match cirrhosis for cirrhosis with the banker class. 

In Mexico, as in most othér Latin American countries, 
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aguardiente is sugar-cane whiskey, colorless and explo- 
sive. The accepted translation is “ardent water.” but a 
case can be made for those who insist that it means 
“water with teeth.” 

Such jungle roots as manioc do not ferment readily, 
but a number of tribes on the eastern side of the Andes 
help it along by chewing it and spitting the result into 
a large communal pot. Bananas are sometimes mashed 
into the preparation. The resulting drink, called mazato, 
has not yet found its way into the best guides on fine 
wines and liqueurs, but it might be described as having 
enormous vigor and character, body heightened by bits 


of bark and sediment and by occasional small, amor- 
phous lumps. Penetrating bouquet, flavor heady and 
nauseous, quality varying from one locality to another. 

The working man of the Colombian coastal regions 
has evolved a fine, masculine brew from pure alcohol. 
He throws a few handfuls of raisins into the can, seals 
on the lid, and buries the container in a sun-drenched 
beach or a spot of steaming forest. Just before it explodes, 
he digs it up and drinks it, as can be proved by reputable 
witnesses, 

Before a recent Government decree forbade its sale, 
the favorite libation of the Colombian highlands was 
chicha, a distillation of corn helped out by any handy 
fruits or fruit juices. Chicha is thick, brown, full of 
sediment and potentialities. Tradition set the price in 
many small communities at 21 centavos—one centavo 
for the chicha and twenty for the glass. 

Wage-earners of Chile and Argentina almost universally 
drink the cheap and plentiful wines of their respective 
countries. Experts generally class Chilean wines as Latin 
America’s finest. This estimate is enthusiastically con- 
curred in by the working-class roto, who consumes such 
an enormous quantity that alcoholism is one of the worst 
national problems. 

Argentine farmers and gauchos also put down consid- 
erable quantities of wine, in the production of which 
Argentina ranks fifth in the world. The stranger in an 
Argentine cocktail bar will hear on every side the words 
“San Martin.” But the argentinos are not collectively 
talking about their national hero; they are merely order- 
ing what most of the world calls a martini. 

\ favorite middle-class drink in most of Latin America 
is Spanish sidra, which is the same as apple cider of 
the United States, plus a secondary fermentation that 
takes place in the bottle. This is the process which pro- 
duces the bubbles in champagne. Better grades of sidra. 
such as El Gaitero and Sagardua, are called champagne 
cider, and will blow a cork just as far as vintage Piper- 
Heidsieck. 

Sidra is a very popular middle-class drink for New 
Year's Eve, practically the only annual oceasion when 
Latin Americans simultaneously join North Americans 
in getting thoroughly marinated. Sidra builds a fine. 
solid base for the champagne that comes later. Christ- 
mas and New Year's celebrants on a lower level consume 
whatever is cheap and locally available. In Cuba, as 
well as in Haiti and the Dominican Republic. this is 
naturally rum. The picturesque Cuban carnival custom 


f ir chicha into groove of rock, which is 
strong and delicious, then drink the liquid 


of the comparsa, costumed ensembles dancing through 


the streets playing mostly improvised instruments, is 


strenuous enough to work off most of the rum’s effects 


Rum is generally served mixed into swizzles, frappés 


daiquiris, fizzes, punches, and other concoctions limited 


only by what is at hand to mix with it. The Cuba libri 


composed of rum and Coca Cola. is so improbable a con 
bination that it has to have a history. Of the various 
sworn stories of its origin, I like best the following: 

In 1933 the tyrant Machado was overthrown after sey 
eral years of keeping the people of Cuba in terror with 


his secret police, firing squads. and torture experts 


Havana went into a spontaneous frenzy of celebratior 


They caught a few of the secret policemen and scattered 


them piecemeal through the streets. They thronged the 


public places, drinking whatever they could get a bar 


tender to hand them. There was only a single toast that 
day, “Cuba libre!” Late in the day. so goes the story. th 
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bartender in the swank Havana Yacht Club ran out of 
champagne, Scotch, rye, Canadian, bourbog, brandy, and 
everything else but rum. So the happy habaneros drank 
rum. Some time later the last of the usual diluting agents. 
such as soda, vermouth, and tonic water, vanished. But 
the bartender still had Coca Cola. So the crowd drank 
rum and Coca Cola far into the night, and each swallow 
went down accompanied by a heartfelt “Cuba libre!” 
The most notable of all Brazilian drinks is a type of 
rum called cachaga. 
and far back in the interior of Mato Grosso I have 
seen green cachaca, which is enough to make anybody 
pause. Brazilians drink very little as a nation, but for 
the man with a thirst cachaga is always available. A 
North American anthropologist doing research in the 
Amazon Valley a number of years ago became very fond 
of it, and as his period of research drew to a close he 
got progressively gloomier at the thought of returning 


It comes white or golden in color. 


Part of vigorous anti-alc ohol campaign 
in Santiago. 


to Prohibition-ridden United States. He was under a 
double strain since, as a scientist, he had the privilege 
of taking his boxes and bags through New York customs 
without examination. On the other hand, he felt strongly 
the obligation not te abuse the privilege by making a false 
declaration. After several brain-wracked days he hit upon 
a stratagem. Just before his departure, he collected 
several small snakes, frogs, and lizards, which he cleaned 
and sterilized thoroughly. On arrival at New York the 
customs inspectors greeted him cordially and waved him 
through. 

“Just a minute, Dr. Adams,” said one of them. “Simply 
as a matter of form, | have to ask if you are bringing 
any spiritous liquors in your baggage.” 

“Why, ves.” said Adams jovially. “Since you ask, I 
have twenty gallons of Brazilian rum in those four five- 
gallon The inspector’s eyes popped and his 
mouth fell open. the scientist continued, mov- 
ing toward one of the big cans, “the region where I was 
collecting ran out of specimen alcohol, so I simply had 
to take what I could find.” He unscrewed a top and 
lifted it from the carboy. From it dangled half a dozen 
lizards and snakes, which Adams held toward the inspec- 
tor as proof. The customs man turned a pale, shocked 
face away from the dripping horrors and thrust his hands 
out in front of him. “Put ‘em back,” he pleaded. “Put 
It’s okay.” 

In every country there are traditional drinks for special 


carboys.” 
“You see,” 


“em back. 
occasions and for certain dishes. For example, in the 
United States at Christmas, many a lady who never 
touches a drop the rest of the year will delicately sip an 
eggnog strong enough to knock a man off a horse. Simi- 
larly, in Brazil it is not proper to offer cachaga to a lady 

unless the hearty national dish, feijoada, is being 
served. In that case, ladies may drink cachaca as a mat- 
ter of course. 

In the Brazilian rural fiestas of Sao Pedro, Santo 
Antonio, and Sao Joao, a hot spiced cachaga drink called 
quentdo is standard. It is especially appropriate for the 
night of Sao Joao (June 24), traditionally supposed 
to be the coldest night of the year. 

Lusty red wine is the inevitable partner of the Argen- 
tine asado, or outdoor barbecue. 

Certain pastimes and games seem inseparable from 
frequent swallows of something alcoholic. In Havana, 
for example, promptly at the stroke of 1 P.M. on Satur- 
days, the office employees of the government pour from 
the public buildings and head for their favorite cantinas. 
There, for a couple of hours, they drink an inexpensive 
called mojito, rolling dice 
to see who shall pay for each round. Mojito, by the way, 


herb-and-alcohol concoction 
is far from standardized—each bartender mixes his own 
in a big pitcher. ; 
Rolling dice for the drinks is very nearly universal. 
In many places, if there is only one* customer, the bar- 
tender will roll dice to see whether the customer or the — 
house pays. 
In Colombia a more specter ular game is played for the 
drinks. This is tejo, similar to North American horse- _ 
(Continued on pase 42) 
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Fem nge unish club concentrate 
Mar ta hormann, and Gloria R 


“Iv ISN'T A SOCIAL ORGANIZATION. 


s their hobby 


What we're shooting for mostly is a knowledge of Latin 


American culture. We want to understand the people so we won't make fools of ourselves when 


we go south of the border.” 


Bob Donnellan, president of the Circulo Cultural Espajiol at 


Georgetown Foreign Service School in Washington, explained why the Spanish club was started. 


The Georgetown Circulo, which was organized in the 
fall of 1947, now has some Last year two 
branches were added in girls’ schools—at Mt. Vernon 
Seminary in April and at Chevy Chase Junior College in 
the fall. The Mt. Vernon club now has about fifty on 
its roster, the one at Chevy Chase, around forty. Founder 
and moderator of the three is popular, breezy Professor 
José Garcia-Tuiién from Cuba, who has a reputation for 
taking the drudgery out of learning. “These clubs really 
keep me busy,” he told us on the run, switching from 
Spanish to English and back again. “But they're worth 
all the work. My students are learning to understand 
Latin Americans by the direct method. Comprende?” 


25 members. 


And he raced off to another class. 

One afternoon last October, greying, bespectacled 
Ambassador Luis Boettner from Paraguay and his attrac- 
tive wife welcomed about 200 guests at their home—all 
under twenty-one. They were the members of the Circulo, 
many of them getting their first look inside an embassy. 
A few weeks later the group gathered in a Georgetown 
lecture hall to hear the head of the Pan American Union’s 
Philosophy Division, Ermilo Abreu Gomez of Mexico, 
discuss Spanish and Spanish-American humor in the 
nineteenth century. Another trip took them to the 
National Art Gallery, where staff lecturer Groves Evans 
spoke to them on famous Spanish painters. They also 
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heard from Paul Daniels, U.S. representative to the 
Organization of American States and Chief of the State 
Department’s Latin American Division, about recent OAS 
activities. And José Colom, head of the PAU Division 
of Agriculture and Conservation, outlined the work of the 
experimental agricultural station at Turrialba, Costa Rica. 

These are only a few of the dates on the busy schedule 
Garcia-Tufién has mapped out for his protegés during the 
academic year. Since the opening meeting, the students 
have visited the missions of Honduras, Cuba, Mexico, 
and Colombia, and trips to the Venezuelan and Guate- 
malan Embassies are coming up soon. At these affairs 
the Ambassador usually gives a brief talk on some aspect 
of his country’s hisiory or culture and shows a docu- 
mentary film. Later, over refreshments, the students chat 
with their host and inembers of his staff—in Spanish, of 
course. This phase of the program has led to some 
interesting situations. At the Mexican Embassy one girl, 
pointing to a tray of empanadas (meat pies), blithely 
requested a second empajada (hay with bran for horses). 
Another, in a sudden fit of shyness when presented with 
a Paraguayan flag by Dr. Boettner, could only remember 
the phrase qué lastima (what a pity). which she mut- 
tered over and over like a refrain. A Georgetown boy, 
trying to tell Professor Garcia-Tuién he thought someone 
a good speaker, said: “El hablador es muy bueno—the 
gossiper is very good.” 

Despite a few such embarrassing incidents, the students 
enjoy these visits and make the most of them. They 
usually chip in and send orchids to the Ambassador’s 
wife the next day to show their appreciation. 

Other Circulo meetings feature films on Latin American 
geography, history, industrial development, and so on. 

Students get credit in their Spanish classes for reports 
on all lectures. According to the Georgetown boys, some 
of the girls who don’t trust themselves to catch the finer 
points of the lectures in Spanish talk the boys into taking 
notes for them, then relax over their knitting. This, 
however, is vigorously denied by the accused. 

Members of the Georgetown Circulo have formed small 
Georgetown club's conversation group (1. to r.): Patrick Hogan, 


Vaurice Molyneaux, Henry Quintero, Thomas Leonard, 
Charles Omana, Frank Ortiz, and Sabino Garcia 


ts PAU’s 
ir, Abreu Gomez at one of the Mexican scholar’s lectures 
conversation groups for concentrated practice, led by 
Latin American students attending the school. Many of 
the boys are majoring in the Latin American area with 
an eye to trying for foreign-service assignments there 
when they get their degrees. Twenty of them studied in 
Mexico City last summer; several others worked for ship- 
ping companies operating between the United States and 
Latin America and expect to take permanent jobs with 
those companies after graduation. 

“Most of the girls,” according to tall, blonde Mary 
Price, president of the Chevy Chase club, “are interested 
in Latin America more for general information and don’t 
expect to make a career of it.” Neither of the branches 
has organized conversation groups yet, but both are con- 
sidering it. The handful of Latin American girls at both 
Mt. Vernon and Chevy Chase are already helping with 
club activities. 

One of the Circulo’s strongest selling points is the boy- 
meets-girl opportunity it presents—and vice versa. More 
than one romance has blossomed already at the three- 
school get-togethers. Last semester the Georgetown boys 
gave a dance. Their decorations committee dreamed up 
some appropriate Latin atmosphere, and the Circulo’s 
twelve-man band (known as “Los Rumberos”) beat out 
rumbas. sambas, and congas with professional aplomb. 


Everyone got in the spirit of things to make it a whopping 
success. “But we mean to keep such ventures down to 


one a semester,” Bob Donnellan reminded us soberly. 

The Circulo has at its disposal over 600 books in 
Spanish on the history and literature of Spain and: the 
Latin American countries. Next year exclusive quarters 
will be assigned to it in ope of the Georgetown buildings, 
and a dream for the future is a house of its own complete 
with an auditorium and living accommodations for mem- 
bers. Each room would be furnished and decorated to 
honor one of the Latin American countries. Garcia-Tunon 
has designed a coat-of-arms, which the members plan 
to use on a flag, believing such symbols help tie a club 
together and give it permanence. 

Enthusiasm runs high in all three schools. Chantal 
Thormann, the pretty Swiss girl who is president of the 
Mt. Vernon Seminary branch, probably reflects the feel- 
ing of all the members when she says: “Spanish is now 
my favorite subject—mostly because the Circulo makes 


it fun.”—M. G. R. 
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Stodter, Col. R. C. Hutchinson (all U. S8.); R. M. Barquin Lépez 


(assistant); Lt. Col. J. M. Castro-Leén (Venezuela), Lt. Col. M 


Republic Council Delegate); R. R. Bushart (assistant) 


Planning for 


(ROUND A BIG CONFERENCE TABLE in the elegant ballroom 
of Marshall Field's former Washington residence. Army. 
Navy, and Air Force leaders from the American republics 
debate and plan the defense of the Hemisphere against 
any outside attack. 

These be-medalled and star-shouldered men make up 
the Inter-American Defense Board's Council of Delegates. 
a sort of inter-American military parliament, where any 
subject bearing on Hemisphere security can be discussed, 
and each country has one vote on recommendations. 

Formed in the frenzied days following the Japanese 
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Lee Col. Alfonso Llosa (Peru); R. M. Carswell, ir. aA 
rdova (El Salvador), Maj. A. R. Espaillat (now Dominican 


DEFENSE 


attack on Pearl Harbor to plan effective military applica- 
tion of the Foreign Ministers’ pledge of Hemisphere 
solidarity, the Board is now part of the Organization of 
\merican States. The call for its establishment came from 
the Third Meeting of Ministers of Foreign Affairs in Rio 
de Janeiro, January 1942; its new position was outlined 
in resolutions of the Bogota Conference. In its home on 
embassy-lined Sixteenth Street. the Board has a technical 
Staff and an administrative Secretariat in addition to the 
Council, which meets twice a month. 

The Council has no legislative or treaty-making powers: 
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{t Carlton Hotel reception, U. S. Capt. and Mrs. W. V. 


Deutermann go through receiving line made up (1. to r.) of 
Gen. and Mrs. Leobardo C. 
é 


( eda 
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Sixteenth Street 


Ruiz (Mexico), Maj. Gen. and Mrs. 
Irs. ¢ 


it can only recommend measures to the various govern- 
ments. Nor does it serve as a liaison center for the 
various Armed Forces; they work out actual details of 
cooperation themselves. But the Board provides a 
research organization and a forum where basic concepts 
and plans can be developed democratically, with all 
countries voicing their own opinions. It stands ready to 
help the Advisory Defense Committee (composed of the 
highest -military authorities of States taking part in a 
Meeting of Consultation under the Rio Treaty) whenever 
it is called into action. 

As host country, the United States holds the Chairman- 
ship of the Council; the Vice Chairmanship goes to a 
Latin American State selected by lot. Present Chairman 
is Lt. Gen. Willis D. Crittenberger, who brings wide 
experience and familiarity with world security problems 
to the post. A specialist in armored warfare, in the 
Italian campaign he led the IV Corps, which fought con- 
tinuously for 401 days, slashing its way north from 
Rome. He later headed the Caribbean Defense Com- 
mand and now is a delegate to the UN military staff and 
General Bradley’s deputy in the North Atlantic Pact 
organization. All the member states except Panama and 
Costa Rica are currently represented on the Council. 
Brazil has sent officers who served in the Italian cam- 
paign, and Mexico, veterans of its air-force unit in the 
Pacific. Col. Jorge Marcano, former Venezuelan dele- 
gate, recently served as Minister of Communications, An 
Argentine delegate, Brig. Gen. Franklin Lucero, went 
home te become Minister of War. 

The business of gathering and coordinating data is 
done by the eight-man technical Staff, now the heart of 
the Board’s work. Staff Director Maj. Gen. Robert L. 
Walsh held air commands in Brazil and Russia during 
the war, was U.S. air member of the Board in 1945-46, 
then went to important assignments in Germany and at 
European Command headquarters. The Deputy Staff 
Directors for Army, Navy, and Air Force are regularly 
U.S. officers. All the countries are entitled to representa- 
tion on the Staff. So far the following States have named 
members: Cuba (Lt. Col. Ramén M. Barquin), El Salva- 
dor (Lt. Col. Manuel J. Cordova), Peru (Lt. Col. Alfonso 
Llosa, former Minister of Development and Public 
Works). and Venezuela (Lt. Col. Jestis Maria Castro- 
Leon). The Staff prides itself on being a professional 
international body, independent of command or control 
by the Armed Forces of any one country. 

In May 1942 the Board made its first recommendation, 
calling for training and equipping of radio detectors to 
Other 
have covered such problems as wartime censorship: anti- 


eliminate clandestine radio stations. resolutions 


submarine defense; and standardization of matériel, 
organization, and training. 

There is also a lighter side to the Board's activities. 
From time to time it holds receptions for visiting military 
leaders or new or departing members. Recent guests and 


speakers have included the Chiefs of Staff of the Chilean 


and Uruguayan Armies; the Chairman of the U. S. Joint 
Chiefs. General Bradley; War Ministers Canrobert 


Pereira da Costa of Brazil and José H. Sosa Molina of 
Argentina; and OAS Secretary General Alberto Lleras. 
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MONTEVIDEO’S BROAD, CLEAN STREETS were busy with children hurrying to the Estudio Audi- 


torio, the government theater. Little people from two to twelve danced with excitement on the 
way to see the final performance of their favorite fairy tale, Caperucita Roja (Little Red 


Ridinghood ). 


Entering the theater lobby, we found ourselves sur- 
rounded by the happy, boisterous throng. A sprinkling 
of grown-ups tried vainly to herd the milling groups 
of boys and girls together until one of the ushers could 
show them to their seats. 

Eventually everyone found his place. The lights faded. 
the curtain lifted, and the impatient cry “Bueno! 
Bue-e-e-no!” issued from 3,000 youthful Uruguayan 
throats. Audibly the audience identified the familiar 
characters in the gay and colorful extravaganza—tiny Red 
Ridinghood (who looked about six years old but was actu- 
ally a high-school freshman), her Grandmother, and the 
Wolf. There were also a Fairy Princess, the Devil, an Old 
Witch, and a lively ballet of foxes, for this interpretation 
of the age-old fairy tale produced by the Children’s 
Theater Company carried elaborate innovations by the 
national schools of music and ballet. As the voracious 
Wolf gobbled up Grandma and Red Ridinghood, we 
groaned along with the younger members of the audience. 
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And we joined in the cheers when, two acts later, the 
ingenious Woodchopper snatched a pair of enormous 
shears from a wall peg and cut open the protesting Wolf 
and Grandma and our heroine jumped out of his stom- 
ach, none the worse for their gastronomic adventure. 

After the show, we chatted for a few moments with 
some of our young neighbors, who told us of other popu- 
lar legends and plays they had seen at the Estudio Audi- 
torio. Then they proudly introduced us to Red Riding- 
hood herself, who appeared in the lobby with a following 
of admiring fans. The glamour of theater and make- 
believe clung to the slowly emptying auditorium, and 
parents struggled with offspring reluctant to return to the 
world of reality. 

Two hours and a substantial tea later, we were back 
in the theater again, this time to attend a performance 
for adults. Once more every seat was taken. First there 
were Spanish versions of two French plays, Sunday and 
The Miser, exhibiting acting skill equal to that of any 
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first-class Broadway production. The Russian period 
piece that followed, The Proposal by Chekhov, was given 
just the right touch of exaggeration, played in a light, 
satiric vein that made it well worth coming to see. As 
in the earlier production for children, the original stage 
sets reflected considerable imagination and expert crafts- 
manship. 

These performances were our introduction to the 
Comedia Nacional, Uruguay’s National Theater. It is a 
rapidly expanding activity of the national radio SODRE 
(Servicio Oficial de Difusion Radio Eléctrica), tool of 
Uruguay's Ministry of Public Instruction. Through 
SODRE the government fosters high-quality, low-priced 
entertainment and artistic training to stimulate wide- 
spread interest in and knowledge of the dramatic arts, 
music, ballet, and painting. 

Quizzing our Uruguayan escort—an M.I.T. graduate 
who was looking forward to the day when his six-months- 
old baby would be old enough to take to the SODRE 
Children’s Theater—we discovered that government spon- 
sorship of cultural activities started in 1930, when two 
national radio stations were established. First, a sym- 
phony orchestra was formed with government subsidy. 
along with schools of opera and ballet. Then those inter- 


ested in the theater successfully pressed for official sup- 
port, and the government extended its financial blessing 
to a national school of the theater. Its reputation has 
grown steadily until now its graduates are recognized 
as leading actors not only in Uruguay but also in Argen- 
tina and other nearby Spanish-speaking countries. 

The high caliber of the school’s acting stems from its 
careful selection of students and its excellent training. 
A yearly competition is held, usually in March, for aspir- 
ing actors; of the hundreds who apply for admission, 
only a few are accepted. All courses are free to the stu- 
dents, the government paying the salaries of the full-time 
professional staff of teachers. Many of these are well- 
known actors, who play the leading roles in the series 
of productions SODRE puts on each year. Since most 
of the students work during the day, usually at a job 
that has no connection with the theater, classes are given 
in the evening. Instruction includes everything from 
voice training and stage lighting to costume design and 
make-up. 

As promising young students in the school show them- 
selves capable, they are given increasingly important 
roles to play. A few leave their daytime occupations at 
the end of several years of training in the school to go 
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Scene from Saroyan's The Time of Your Life, one of the big successes 


of Comedia 


Nacional’s 1948 season 


on the stage as professionals. Most. however, remain 


volunteer performers in school productions or join little- 
theater groups to take part in amateur productions. 
Public performances in the Estudio Auditorio, with 
a 3,000 seating capacity, are given by SODRE’s Comedia 
Nacional during a season that lasts from March to Sep- 
tember and includes about fifteen plays. Admission is 
kept to the amazingly low sum of fifty centavos (25 cents 


U.S.) for seats in the pit and half that price for balcony 
seats. On an opening night, however, the top entrance 


fee is upped to one peso. This performance is always 
broadcast by SODRE. 

Besides the regular performances, special showings are 
given for factory workers and high-school students, for 


which no charge at all is made. To avoid overcrowding, 


tickets are distributed in advance to the schools and fac- 
tories, but if there are vacant seats at the last minute, 
any interested citizen may secure one free. 

During the year, foreign companies or local private 
theatrical groups (there are eight or nine dramatic clubs 
in Montevideo alone), as well as visiting celebrities in 


a _ Comedia Nacional presents Caligula with (1. to r.): 
Esteban Serrador, Horacio Preve, and Maruja Santullo 


music and ballet, appear in the Estudio Auditorio. All 


are urged. but not required, to give one performance 


at reduced prices. If they agree to this, and most of 


them do, the government allows them the use of the 
theater at a lower rental. (A famous North American 
violinist has been particularly gracious about giving two 
such performances, thereby winning the undying loyalty 
of the Uruguayans.) 

Thus the best in theater, music, and ballet that comes 
to Montevideo is placed within pocketbook range of all 
residents and visitors to the city. For, with one of the 
highest literacy rates in the world, Uruguay is convinced 
that the theater and other arts must be an integral part 


of the educational system. 


The Ministry of Public Instruction encourages the 


development of artistic talent by holding an annual con- 


test for the best play. poem, musical composition, paint- 
ing. sculpture, and architectural design. This is open 
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to all residents of the country, although only citizens are 
eligible for prizes. Impartial juries are set up, with 
names and qualifications published in the papers so that 
valid objections may be met by substituting more compe- 
tent judges. The work of the contestants, of course, is 
submitted anonymously. A number of organizations like 
El Ateneo, the University, or the Bank of the Republic, 
as well as several industrial corporations, hold similar 
contests to stimulate creative work. 

A special commission decides which plays will be pro- 
duced by the Comedia Nacional. The commission tries 
to insure a season’s program that will offer variety and 
works of the highest caliber and, at the same time, keep 
within the budget. Occasionally technical considerations 
prevent the production of a prize-winning play. Recently, 
for example, one was rejected because the commission 
decided there was no actor at the moment capable of 
accurately interpreting the young adolescent hero. 
Another control, although some question its value, is the 
regulation that one play by a Uruguayan author must 
be produced for every five by foreign playwrights. 


Montevideo’s venerable Solis Theater, reopened in 1947, 
books world’s greatest artists 


The influence of the national theater penetrates public- 
school classrooms throughout the country. Children are 
taught to dramatize the books they read in their literature 
classes, and once a year each school puts on a play. 
awarding the best juvenile actor a highly prized oppor- 
tunity to take part in a National Children’s Theater pro- 
duction. Such youngsters played minor parts in Red 
Ridinghood, and the high-school girl we saw at the 
Estudio Auditorio had won the chance to play the lead- 
ing lady. 

One of the most important developments in the work 
of the national theater is its touring season, when plays 
are taken to all the provincial capitals, with a nucleus 
of actors from the school. Thus children from Colonia 
to Salto, from Paysandi to Melo, who have done out- 
standing dramatic work during the year, can look for- 
ward to taking bit parts in a national theater production. 
At the same time, their fathers and mothers enjoy the 


opportunity of seeing well-presented plays for adults. 

So keen is the interest in trouping that the students 
of the national school of the theater who hold daytime 
jobs try to arrange their vacations to coincide with the 
tours. Employers are usually cooperative, for they also 
take pride in advancing Uruguayan theater activities. 
Music and ballet become accessible to the people in the 
same way, with the railroads, planes, and buses making 
special provisions to help transport actors, musicians, and 
dancers, plus scenery, instruments, and costumes. 

Under the Ministry of Public Instruction, cooperation 
among the arts makes possible such lovely spectacles 
as the Summer Ballet in Rodé Park. Here, on the lower 
shore of the lagoon, the points and pirouettes of the 
dancers are mirrored in the water, to delight the audience 
seated on the sloping bank beyond. The dancers, of 
course, are students of the SODRE school of the ballet; 
the music is supplied by the national school of music; 
and, if dramatic accessories are required, they are con- 
tributed by the school of the theater. 

For many years Uruguay's dramatic life centered on 


Concert by the National Symphony in Estudio Auditorio, 
Government theater 


the historic Solis Theater in Montevideo, as famous in its 
day as Buenos Aires’ Col6n Opera House. Before the 
last war, however, the Solis fell into disrepair and was 
closed. In 1947 it reopened as a municipal theater, and 
the noted Spanish actress Margarita Xirgd is now train- 
ing students in its School of Dramatic Art. Before the 
repertory plays of the Comedia Nacional are taken to the 
provinces, it is customary for them to play at the Solis 
SODRE also cooperates with other 
groups to promote cultural programs, Last summer, for 


for six months. 
example, it joined the municipal authorities, a committee 
on fiestas, and the national tourist commission to pre- 
sent musical productions in the open-air theater in Monte- 
video's beautiful Rivera Park. 

The Uruguayan arts recently proved that they could 
win foreign friends and influence hard-headed customs 
officers. In the northern border town of Ribera, ballet 
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EXHAUSTING MOTHER 
EARTH 


CONTRIBUTORS FROM ALL OVER the con- 
tinent appear in the Colombian Revista 
de América, published monthly by the 
Bogota newspaper Fl Tiempo. Writing 
from Mexico in a recent issue, Vene- 
zuelan author and educator Mariano 
Picén Salas contrasts the 
optimism of the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries with today’s more 
practical approach. This economic 
optimism, this “faith in the power of 
American Nature, which needed only 
hard work and ‘useful arts,’ to change 
the forgotten colonies into lands of 
opulent happiness,” Picén Salas con- 


economic 


siders one reason why Americans were 
so eager for freedom. He recalls Fran- 
cisco de Miranda, with a map spread 
out before that “cool calculator named 
Pitt, describing the American riches in 
which British commerce might share, 
if only the government of His 
Gracious Majesty would offer us the 
arms and political support we needed.” 
One writer of the time pictured the 
people as “surrounded by emeralds, 
amethysts, cinnabar, platinum, iron, 
copper, lead—in the midst of riches 
we are for we do not per- 
ceive our own wealth.” Picén Salas 


poor, 


continues; 
Let the Spanish officials go; 
let us open our ports to the world’s 
shipping and exploit our own 
sources, and at once Happiness will 
prevail—that is the moral of an exten- 
sive prerevolutionary literature, . . . 
“The land is rich, the governments 
detestable, is the insistent theme of the 
nineteenth century. The golden myth 
is repeated by the Venezuelan human- 
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re- 


the exalted 
phrase ‘Here the beasts tread upon 
gold and everything one touches is 
bread.’ Pages later, Acosta mourns 
that he has not even the few pennies 
During that century 
which saw the titanic growth of the 
United States ..ext door to our poverty, 


ist Cecilio Acosta, in 


to pay postage. 


Spanish America’s economic marvels 
were dissolving. Mexican 
and Venezuelan indigo would disap- 
pear from world trade when European 
technology discovered anilines. Then 
Peru’s famous guano and Chilean 
nitrates were to be vanquished by 
synthetic fertilizers. Brazilian rubber 
was produced better in Indonesia. Now 
we ask what is to become of petroleum, 
which for the moment brings Vene- 
zuela its beautiful foreign exchange, 
when discovers new 
means of propulsion. And _ today’s 
shibboleth is that we must develop our 


cochineal 


modern science 


6 Grados Bajo Cero 
COX 


During Mexican cold wave, irate café 
patron explains: “He offered me a 


cold platter.”—Excelsior 
: 


industry so we will not be dependent 
just as the 
dreamers of the eighteenth century 
fixed their hopes on English ships that 
would come unhindered to buy our 
agricultural products. . . . 


on foreign investors, 


“The geographic realism of our day, 
investigations such as the U.S. scien- 
tist William Vogt made in several 
Spanish American countries, show that 
our continent is not so inexhaustibly 
rich and promising. We find that 
what seemed the natural and patriar- 
chal way of doing things, like farm- 
ing in the littke Andean valleys or on 
terraces in the manner of the Incas, 
is not justified in an era of ultra- 
technology like ours. We discover that 
erosion, which more than 1,500 years 
ago was, according to Morley, one of 
the reasons for the collapse of the 
Mayas’ splendid First Empire, now 
threatens to destroy the soil of most 
of the American countries. . . . 

“The thesis that ‘virginal America’ 
could offer without stint the endless 
product of her soil to the older, civil- 
ized countries has been succeeded by 
We must believe 
less in inexhaustible riches, more> in 
well-disciplined human effort. Nature 
is not that universal mother to whom 
the sensitive disciples of Rousseau con- 
fided all their troubles. Out of all those 
for 


an era of foresight, 


programs (American renovation 
which . . . the great precursors wrote 
at the end of the eighteenth century 
and the beginning of the nineteenth, 
perhaps what still remains valid is 
their emotional invocation of ‘useful 
arts. Or, translated into the language 
of today, the techniques that will show 
us how to use and plan our resources. 
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For lack of these techniques, the 
Spanish colonization was one long 
plundering; and America’s treasures 
enriched not so much Spain as coun- 
tries like England, France, and Hol- 
land that already had modern eco- 
nomic and industrial systems. . . 
Haven't the Spanish American repub- 
lics relived, above all because of tech- 
nological backwardness, the simile 
Camilo Torres applied to Spain? ‘Like 
Tantalus in the fable,’ he said, ‘she 
has been surrounded by wealth and 
comforts, but, ever thirsty, she has 
seen endless torrents flee from her lips 
to refresh peoples more industrious, 
more liberal, better governed, better 
taught, and less oppressive.’ ” 


PENS DIPPED IN ACID 
When Cultura first appeared in Rio in 
1948, the Argentine review Realidad 
commented that although it was a gov- 
ernment publication (under the aus- 
pices of Brazil’s Ministry of Educa- 
tion) it certainly didn’t read like one, 
and that this was the highest praise 
any magazine could receive. The latest 
issue to come out, some months ago, 
contains a long article by Brazilian 
writer Herman Lima on the history of 
cartooning, here greatly condensed: 

“|. . Caricature is as old as man- 
kind, Even older, for before Creation, 
when the heavens were populated by 
the angels alone, God thought of a way 
to amuse himself, and at the same 
time punish Lucifer for his rebellious- 
ness, by turning him into a devil— 
that is, by caricaturing an angel: a 
bat’s wings, an eagle’s nose, a bull’s 
horns, a serpent’s tongue, a goat’s 
hoofs, a monkey’s claws, a lion’s tail. .. 

“Man the artist, God’s monkey par 
excellence, takes revenge on his breth- 
ren’s perverseness and abuses by 
ascribing faults to them, making up or 
stressing anatomic distortions which 
are apt to express something laughable 


“Whence the origin of the word 
caricature, from the Latin caricare, ‘to 
accuse.’ . . . But one must distinguish 


_ between what caricature used to be and 


what it is now. As Robert de la Size- 
ranne says, ‘[It] began as a symbol. 
As we roam through a museum of 
Egyptology we see a woman with a 
cat’s head, Isis; a man with a hawk’s 
head, Horus; another, with a donkey’s 
head, Set: all very noble people, 
despite the animal heads on their 
shoulders. These are gigantic car- 
toons, immortal and sacred.’ He rebels 
against the notion that caricature is 
essentially based on ridicule, nor does 
he agree that it necessarily implies hos- 
tility or mockery. The example he 
gives is that of a symbolic caricature, 
such as those which nowadays repre- 
sent France, Russia, and England as, 
respectively, a rooster, bear, and lion. 

“Those gigantic cartoons, then, were 
not aimed at arousing laughter. The 
same cannot be said of the famous 
papyrus at the Turin museum, where 
animals are shown in various comic 
scenes: a donkey receiving gifts from 
a prominent cat; a concert of animals 
playing the harp, the lyre, the theorbo, 
the flute; a war between rats and cats, 
helped by dogs. Another papyrus, in 
the British Museum, depicts similar 
scenes: a lion playing chess with a 
gazelle, some gazelles being shepherded 
by a wolf... . 

“Even considering the Oriental lan- 
guage which allowed these artists to 
call kings lions and women gazelles, 
one cannot help noticing the inten- 
tional slant of caricature. The animals’ 


Carousing Daumier characters reflect 
weaknesses he emphasi: 


concert is an exact reproduction of a 
painting found in Egyptian monu- 
ments, which shows four women play- 
ing those same instruments, in the 
same arrangement as on the papyrus; 
the chess game is a humorous take-off 
on a painting of Medinet-Abdon’s 


royal chambers... 
“Political cartooning was not easy 
in Rome, although there is at least one 
statuette of Caracala, at the Dijon 
museum, which shows the Emperor as 
a dwarf selling pies on the street. But 
Thomas Wright tells of a more impor- 


mt 


England defies Nazis in famed Low cartoon 


tant drawing found in 1857 in a 
Roman street. Among the many 
inscriptions scribbled on walls is an 
obvious cartoon directed against a 
Christian . . . which today is one of 
the oldest and most reliable demonstra- 
tions of the Gospel’s historic truth. . . . 

“Not until the printing-press was 
invented in 1454 was caricature used 
as a weapon of decidedly personal 
character, but the amazing importance 
of cartoons nowadays is due in great 
measure to two Frenchmen, Daumier 
and Phillipon, who not only raised the 
art to unknown heights but also gave 
it its true character as a weapon 
against tyranny. , . . Gilberto Freyre 
reminds us of certain Brazilian poli- 
ticos who felt slighted when not cari- 
catured in magazines, newpapers, and 
jokes. One used to take the initiative 
himself and write something highly 
critical on his own political ideas or 
personality, which he would send 


_ anonymously to an opposition paper. 


Then, and only then, would he feel 
alive. Then he was ‘someone to be 
feared.’ After all, it is not caricature 
that makes men ridiculous. 

“An admirable example of a car- 
toonist’s prestige is that of Britain’s 
David Low, who has kept up his 
indomitable rebellion since he declared 
war on Hitler in 1933. His cartoons 
are carried at great expense in the 
U.S. press. He has been called ‘his- 
torian and prophet,’ a phrase that 
might be applied to all authentic poli- 
tical cartoonists. Caricature is an 


important source for future historians, 
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since it mirrors contemporary reality. 

“Cartoons are not always funny. A 
famous one by John Leech appeared in 
the February 10, 1855, issue of Punch, 
on the death of Czar Nicholas I. At 
a time during the Crimean War when 
Russian troops were losing ground, 
Nicholas is ex- 
claimed: ‘Patience! Russia’s two great 
generals have not yet arrived” ‘And 
who are they, Sire?’ “Their names 
are January and February. February 
came, and the Czar died. Then Punch 
printed a picture of a skeleton wearing 
a soldier's helmet and a Russian gen- 


supposed to have 


eral’s boots walking into the dying 
Emperor's tent, with this 
‘General February has betrayed us!’. . . 


caption: 


“Brazil's ironic and richly artistic 
cartoons show less national feeling 
than those to be found elsewhere. 


Unlike. for instance. the French car- 
toon that could have come from no- 
where else—it shows two hens running 
from a rather bold rooster, and one 
savs to the other suddenly, “Don’t you 
think we're fast?’ But 
Brazilian cartoons had fallen into de- 
plorable oblivion, no doubt because of 
the competition of unbelievably stupid 
comic strips and the incredible report- 


gomg too 


ing of some of today’s newspapers. 
Therefore, Maciel Pinheiro’s recent 
show of samples of our best cartoon- 
ists’ work is all the more praiseworthy. 
and a large attendance proved how 
welcome it was. ... By giving prestige 
to cartoonists 
with History itself. Let us, then, praise 
and admire them, for they ‘love truth 
and fight for freedom.’ 


THE MEETING OF 
EAST AND WEST 


Even today, Spanish and Indian tradi- 
tions are constantly influencing each 
other in Mexico. A study by Mexican 
historian Silvio the bi- 
monthly Cuadernos Americanos, exam- 


we are collaborating 


Zavala. in 


ines the impact of these two independ- 
ently 
the country’s eventful history. 

The meaning of the Conquest in 
explained — in 


developed cultures throughout 


terms of culture is 
Zavala’s introduction: “Discovery of 
the New World put an end to one of 
the most spectacular separations be- 
tween inhabited parts of the earth ever 
recorded. For the of this 
study, the age of separation is no less 
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purpe se 


attractive than the union of Old and 


New Worlds that followed Columbus. 


Calculations on man’s antiquity in 
America fluctuate between 20,000 and 
25.000 the first Asiatic 
immigrants crossed Bering Strait. In 
the face of this tremendous separation, 
four hurried centuries 


during which America was opened to 


years since 


what are the 
later European, African, Asiastic, and 
Oceanic settlers? 

“What matters 
equality in time, but also the cultural 


is not only the in- 
content of the eras before and after 
discovery. For in Europe and the New 
World alike, the great problems of life 
On 
each continent men worked and pro- 


were posed and gradually solved. 


gressed, ignorant of the process unfold- 
ing in the other. So, at the moment 
of meeting, the interchange of cultural 
values reached unexpected, feverish 
heights. 

“The Europeans, for example, dis- 
covered and made use of corn, beans. 
cacao, peanuts, tomatoes, chile, pota- 
toes, tobacco, chicle. rubber, turkeys. 
llamas. The 
to wheat, rice, barley, sugar, horses, 
To 
complete the list, we would have to re- 
view the cultural 
Indians and Europeans, 

“In this meeting of cultures we find, 
fraternal 
accomplishments, 


Indians were introduced 
oxen, plows, writing, gunpowder. 


entire histories of 


alongside a exchange of 


human other — less 


happy aspects related to the untidy 
picture of conquest, disease, plunder, 


oppression, ruin. Each culture was 


built up of good and bad, and the 
interchange embraced both. . .. Beyond 
doubt, smallpox and syphilis can be 
communicated as well as the secret of 
the the art of preparing 
chocolate.” 

The case of Mexico, says Zavala, is 


arch or 


particularly interesting since the pre- 


Columbian civilizations there were so 
varied and some of them so advanced. 
They had already come into contact 
with one another and exchanged ele- 
ments of culture, in the same way as 


As 


a result, a genuine give-and-take of 


Spaniards and Indians were to do. 


values took place. 

Once the job of conquest was over 
and both groups settled down to work, 
a complex society began to develop. 
The process was not always peaceful. 
The social, economic, and 
racial that resulted Zavala 
describes as seemingly “a seedbed for 
friction and enmity.” But at the same 
time other were working to 
bring about harmony: the Christian 


maze of 


classes 


fe 


teaching that all men are brothers, 
which, though liberally ignored in 
practice, laid the foundations for an 
eventual meeting of minds; mestizaje, 
unite the into a 


which was to 


group larger than either of the original 


races 


two; the exchange of ideas and ways 
of doing things. which stamped Mexico 


with a matching mestizo culture. 


(Here, Zavala believes, is where men 


are most apt to for all will 


agree. 


Arias 


En Resumen a 


BERNAL 


Excelsior hy 
bother to find our remains?” asks Cortés. 
“So they can bury us again.” replies Aztec 


Cuauhtem 
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accept what someone else's experience 
He tells of a rebel- 
New Mexico, 


which around 1680 succeeded in win- 


shows to be good. 
lious Indian colony in 


ning temporary freedom and_ re- 
adopted its pre-Hispanie customs. It 
restored polygamy, abandoned bap- 
tism, and rejected the use of the for- 
eigners’ language. “An extremist priest 
of the idolatrous cult proposed sacri- 
ficing all the oxen, breaking the plows, 
and returning to their ancestral crops: 
but in these exalted aspirations he was 
not followed by the natives, for they 
declared that they * 
hearts’ 
imported by the conquerors.” ) 


carried within their 
those benefits unconsciously 


Still incomplete, the process goes on 
Zavala traces its history from 
these beginnings up to the present. 


today. 


when “contemporary social ideas. the 
economic grants implicit in the distri- 
bution of land, the industrial impulse 
received from our neighbor the United 
States or from within, the spread of 
education, are powerful forces moving 
us in this direction,” although “every- 
thing has not vet been magically re- 
Through all the confusion 
of the cglonial era, the Independence, 
the Reform. and the French invasion. 
the tendency toward integration con- 


solved.” 


tinued, probably encouraged by the 
to- 
gether people from every class and all 
parts of the country. 
setback occurred in the days of Por- 
firio Diaz, when Mexico practiced “a 


periodic upheavals which threw 


Its most serious 


P 
“His uncle sent it to him from South Amer- 
ica. He claims it's a COWBOY suit!” 


The Evening Star, Washington 


shamefaced rejection of her own per- 
sonality” and pursued European cul- 
ture to the exclusion of everything 
else—a state of affairs that ended 
violently with the 1910 Revolution. 
Ever Indians, of 
have been forced to rake the 


since Cortés, the 
course, 
adjustment." In the overturn 
society their rulers were killed, 


greater 
of their 
their priesthood ruined. Sometimes 


ancient nobles lost everything and 
over the protests of the 
(chiefs) worked 


their way up. Far from abolishing the 
institution of caciquazgo, the Spanish 


commoners 
former caciques 


converted it to their own ends as a 
means of administering their new sub 
jects and property. Perhaps. the class 
that fared best was the artisans. They 
managed to withstand European com- 
petition and even to leave traces, on 
the churches they built, of their Indian 
culture. It survived to a greater extent 
than the conquerors knew. Except for 
city-dwellers and mestizos, they went 
on speaking their own languages. 
instead of dropping their folk customs, 
they enriched them with bits of Span- 
ish tradition, and we have, for example, 
the Dance of the Moors and Christians. 
Moreover, Zavala points out, the fact 
that a man goes barefoot or sleeps in 
a hammock does not necessarily mean 
But 


European ways are forever gaining 


he can’t afford shoes and a bed. 


ground—even the government, which 
has tried to keep the old customs alive, 
is spreading the Spanish language, 
public-health services, faster communi- 
and as soon as they have the 
money, the Indians stop carrying their 
packs on their shoulders and take 


cations 


a bus. 


WRITING FOR A LIVING 


Musing on Goethe in the Sunday sup- 
plement of El Tiempo of Bogota, Bal- 
Cano recalls that the 
was virtually 


domero Sanin 
great German writer 
unique among his contemporaries in 
being solvent. The economic problems 
of other literary men before and since 
come under consideration in his article: 

“The problem of the writer’s finan- 
cial relations with the people of his 
time is becoming more acute. I seem 
to remember that Somerset Maugham 


explained what he considers the rela- 
tive inferiority of Spanish literature by 
the undeniable fact that writing has 


[CARICATURA|] 


UN CLIENTE EXIGENTE 


—— 


COCHES USADOS 


— senor cree que varenta mil pesos del precio: 


va incluido e| motor coche 
Used-car salesman: “This gentleman 
thinks the 40,000.peso price includes a 
motor!”--El Universal Grafico, Mexico City 


seldom been a lucrative profession in 
the land of Cervantes. Of course, there 
have been exceptions. Lope de Vega, 
for instance, made a good living at it, 
and if Cervantes died a poor man, it 
was not so much that his works did 
not sell as that he failed to stand up 
for his rights. . . . But the fact remains 
that Cervantes’ masterpiece was not 
received with the acclaim it deserved. 

“According to the able stylist and 
critic Cyril Connolly, English writers 
of today who themselves 
unfairly 
enough, suffering from a depression. 
Connolly declares that the man of let- 


devote eXx- 


clusively to literature are, 


ters who aspires to artistic beauty— 
that is to say, the poet, the novelist, 
the professional critic, the author of 
works —actually hardly 
In order to eat, the 


lighter can 


make a living. 


young Englishman must lend his 
talents to another kind of writing. 


writ- 
ing for newspapers, movies, and radio, 


There are many profitable ones 


composing all sorts of propaganda, 
publishing foreign books, and prepar- 
ing jacket ‘blurbs’ for the covers of 
new books. Even the name ‘blurb’ 
doesn’t show what an inconsequential 
type of writing this is. 

“Tennyson, it is said, was paid only 
a pound per line for the poems he sent 
to the papers. This is even more 
shocking when one realizes that Arthur 
Brisbane, who daily produced for a 
New York a thirty- or 
forty-line editorial full of innocent 
platitudes, made millions telling the 
public what it wanted to be told. 


new spaper 
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“There are those who disagree com- 
pletely with Somerset Maugham. They 
think great literary success is harmful. 
It sometimes happens in the United 
States, for example, that an author 
tries his hand at a first novel and 
copies sell by the millions. He be- 
comes rich overnight and his success, 
deserved or undeserved, opens the way 
to idleness and indifference. Fearful 
of ruining his reputation with a failure, 
he gives himself over to enjoyment of 
his wealth and achievement, rather 
than trying to produce more books 
and stay in the running. 

“This did not happen to the writers 
of Goethe’s day. A study of their lives 
brings us face to face with want, pov- 
erty, and resulting suicide. Goethe, 
fortunately, was well off. By birth 
and as a result of managing his money 
carefully, he was above the vicissitudes 
of the time. For ten years he was a 
high official in a small German state. 
He held an exalted rank in society, and 
used his wealth to get the most out of 
life, Still, there is reason to believe 
that his works were not compensated 
for in proportion to their worth... . 

“Here I must insert an anecdote on 
the life and literary experience of a 
River Plate writer that illustrates a 
great many people’s attitude toward 
writing. Finding himself poverty- 
stricken because of bad times and keen 
competition, he was forced to abandon 
his journalistic career in Buenos Aires 
and join the crowded ranks of the 
bureaucrats. He accepted a govern- 
ment job in Chascomis and went there 
But he also wrote ceaselessly 
in obedience to his overpowering 
natural inclinations and from time to 
time sent contributions to papers in 
the capital. One of his acquaintances, 
passing through the city, stopped by 
his pension, and asked for his friend. 
‘He is at home,’ the maid said. ‘You 
may go on up if you want to see him.’ 

“*But,’ said the friend, ‘it would be 
better if you announced me. He may 
be busy.’ ‘Busy?’ replied the servant. 
‘He’s only writing.” 

“Goethe left written 
this train of thought. 
Berlichingen, a drama in which he 
imitates Shakespeare's style, he took 
for his hero a military man of the 
Thirty Years War, a victim of the con- 
fusion and the dark wave of destruc- 


to live. 


testimony of 
In Goetz von 


Venezuelan matron complains in La Esfera: 
“Food is terribly dear. Imagine—lobster 
is twenty bolivares and caviar thirty” 


tion that swept Europe from 1618 to 
1648 without apparent cause. 
of the final scenes of the play, Goetz 


In one 


von Berlichingen and his sister discuss 
the knotty problems and the dangers 
of the situation; the sister suggests to 
the general that he write something 
designed to clear away the shadows 
and complications of the hour. 

“Write?” interrupts the troubled 
general. ‘Write? That's idleness in 
action!’ . . .” 


TO COIN A WORD 


Pedro Inchauspe, in the Sunday sup- 
plement of Buenos Aires’ daily La 
Prensa, takes a look at the popular 
language of the Argentine countryside. 
Naturally, local idioms have grown up 
based on geography, on the people’s 
way of life, and on the influence of 
Indian tongues. It is easy, Inchauspe 
maintains, to determine how much or 
little some of the expressions owe to 
Indian languages, and even the date 
when they were adopted by Spanish. 

He explains the process in reverse: 
“The Conquest introduced to America 
usages and customs, animals and ob- 
jects, previously unknown. Along with 
these novelties came the Spanish words 
for them, which the Indians were 
obliged to accept. Because of pronun- 
ciation difficulties, they had to modify 
the sound of some of these indispens- 
able words, which then became part of 
the Indian vocabularies. Not even 
Guarani, a rich and flexible language, 


escaped.” As an example, he presents 
the case of the Spanish caballo (horse). 
While the Quechuas took over the word 
intact, the Guarani said cavayi, the 
Araucanians cahuel, the Pampas cawal 
or caballi, and the Tehuelches cawul. 

Sometimes hybrid words were 
formed, half Spanish and half Indian. 
Take masaguagua, Inchauspe’s illus- 
tration. It comes from the Spanish 
masa, meaning “dough,” and _ the 
Quechua guagua, a very young child. 
In northwestern Argentina, fiestas are 
always preceded by the election of a 
godmother. Playing an important role 
little baked figures 
which decorate 


are masaguaguas 
shaped from dough 
the stoles worn by the godmother can- 
didates. After the election they are 
divided up among the candidates, who 
eat them avidly in anticipation of a 
gay fiesta. 

Probably the all-importance of the 
horse is responsible for two of the 
idioms described in the article. The 
meaning of the verb redomonear, 
which originally was “to break a colt,” 
has been broadened in country speech. 
Now the term implies that in a job to 
be done or a lesson to be learned, the 
first usually the hardest, 
just as when one tries to break a wild 
horse—have been overcome. 

Horse racing, during the nineteenth 
century the gauchos’ chief diversion, 
contributes a talon y lonja. In a close 
race, the rider must force his mount 
one way or another, in order to win. 
He can kick with his heel (talén in 
Spanish), or he can lash the horse 
with his whip (lonja). If he has to do 
both, then he wins a talon y lonja— 
with great difficulty, showing a very 
relative and debatable superiority. By 
extension, the idiom means something 
done under pressure. Thus, a man 
whose work is being censured and who 
therefore must keep his nose to the 
grindstone, will say, “They’ve got me 
a talon y lonja.” 


obstacles 


ANSWERS TO QUIZ ON PAGE 45 


Tegucigalpa 
Strait of 
Magellan 


Venezuela 


1. 
2. Nicaragua 
3 


Brazil, Colombia, 
in that order. 
Quetzal 

Bolivian 


Afro-Cuban 
New York 
. Tagua nuts 
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John de la Vega 


FoR TWO EXCITING WEEKS LAST NOVEMBER, Mexican sports had a field day. Fans yelled them- 


selves hoarse at baseball, basketball, and soccer games, swimming meets, tennis tournaments, = 
It was all part of the Segundos Juegos Deportivos Nacionales de la 


and boxing matches. 


Revolucion (Second National Sports Contests of the Revolution), held in Mexico City. 


This gigantic athletic competition dedicated to the 1910 
Revolution is patterned after the Olympic Games and 
was first staged by the government in 1941. Due to war- 
time and postwar circumstances, they had not been held 
since. But from now on they will be an annual event in 
Mexico. Struggles for the championships were particu- 
larly keen this year because the winners in sixteen sports 
will represent Mexico in the VI Central American and 
Caribbean Games in Guatemala from February 25 to 
March 12. 

Despite a lack of playing room in Mexico City and 
equipment shortages in other parts of the country, the 
land of the Aztecs today ranks high among sports-minded 
countries throughout the world, quite apart from its out- 
standing bullfights. Take baseball, the U.S. national 
craze. Mexico City has no less than 1,000 organized 
teams, which is more than New York City, three times its 
size, can boast. Another 2,000 teams are thriving through- 


player 


out the Mexican republic. 

Yet the horsehide sport is not Mexico’s number one 
sports attraction. As in all other Latin American coun- 
tries and most of Europe, soccer holds the national spot- 
light. There are at least 4,000 teams in Mexico, one 
fourth of them in the capital. 

Activity is growing steadily in other sports, though 
on a smaller scale. Basketball, U.S. football, softball, 
swimming, and hunting have made the greatest advances 
in recent years. Riding, polo, tennis, golf, and bowling 
are still limited largely to the upper classes, but even 
here there is growing interest and facilities are struggling 
to catch up. 

Why all this interest in athletics? Has it always been 
that way? 

Perhaps the basic reason is the national temperament, 
which thrives on strife. Even so, the trend couldn’t have 
gone far without government interest—and backing. 
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In 1932 President Abelardo Rodriguez, realizing the 
important part athletics could play in the country’s sta- 
bility, called a national sports assembly. Each state sent 
delegates. At this convention the Confederacién Deportiva 
Mexicana (Mexican Sports Confederation) was born- 
a body similar to the U.S. Amateur Athletic Union. ‘Zhe 
Confederation is now affiliated with the International 
Athletic Federation and has become the steering wheel 
of the Mexican Miguel 
Aleman lent his official support soon after taking office 
in 1946. Today the Confederation is run largely by Clark 
Flores, newly elected president of the Executive Com- 


sports movement. President 


mittee, and six other committee members. Under these 
efficient, far-sighted men operate 28 separate federations, 
each controlling one sport throughout the republic. Each 
branch has a network of leagues graded by age groups. 
League play develops into district eliminations, and then 
follow coveted crusades for national honors. 

For Mexico, this year’s Central American and Carib- 
bean Games pack more interest than the Olympic Games 
proper. The country has few occasions to cheer in the 
world event, while at Guatemala City, Mexico will be 
considered the “giant.” with everyone trying to knock 
over its athletes. 

Prof. Rubén Lépez Hinojosa, former president of the 
Confederation, made an apt appraisal of the situation. 
“At London last summer we had everything to gain and 
nothing to lose. At Guatemala the picture will be exactly 
reversed. But we've learned a lot about international 
competition in recent years, and | believe we will play 


our part satisfactorily.” 


Professor Lépez is concerned more with the conduct 
of the athletes than with the matter of winning: “Some- 
times it’s a struggle to keep our hot-blooded athletes from 
trying to win at any price. But we're learning to main- 
tain. a modest bearing and cool conduct in the heat 
of battle. 

“We have even discovered our athletes perform better 
that way. 
a psychological advantage. 


I believe people in the United States call it 
Anyway, it fits right in with 
our idea of building solid citizens for the future.” 

Since the success of a program is judged by its product, 
let's consider the question, how good are Mexico's 
athletes? 

Very fine, according to the record. Shy on the ele- 
ments of height and natural speed, Mexicans have about 
every other quality needed to make good athletes. They 
are especially outstanding in games that call for sheer 
skill or endurance. 

At baseball Mexico has proved itself adept despite’ a 
In 1948 a teen-age team of 
Mexican players defeated a similar squad from California 


noticeable lack of speed. 


in four out of five games. The following year. in a series 
in Los Angeles, the Mexican All-Stars went down in three 
straight games. 
indicated that the youngsters of the two countries are 
pretty much on a par. 


These tussles didn’t prove anything but 


Mexico's soccer has always been top-notch and right 
now it is at its peak. With height and weight minimized, 
native skill and endurance combine to make the Mexican 
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Mexico (dark shirts) loses to Brazil’s Vasco da Gama team in 
fast five-game international series 


Tennis star Vega tries 
a sizzling backhand 


Prof. Rubén Lopez Hino; 
former president of the 
Mexican Sports Conjederation 
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famed Gracida brothers, one of 
polo teams 


Joaquin Capilla, Mexican natior 
diving champion, who competes 
Central American Games in 

Guate to Mare 


and 100-meter runner; 


80-meter low 


Teresa Bobadilla (left), javelin champion 


(right) won 100- and 50-meter races and 
hardies in 


a natural for this game. The professionals decisively 
defeated the United States and Cuba in district elimina- 
tion matches last fall and will be among the favorites 
for the world championships scheduled for Rio de Janeiro 
in July. The amateur variety will likewise rank with 
the best at Guatemala City. 

Track and field, generally considered the “main event” 
of the Olympic Games, poses a problem in Mexico. Speed 
is such a vital factor that natural athletes are not inter- 
ested and usually wind up in some other game. Technique, 
the next most important element, is difficult to master, 
and with a shortage of suitable instructors the country 
is finding it difficult to get off the starting blocks. 

Steps to rectify the situation are being taken, however. 
Several leading coaches will be imported from the United 
Their task will be to teach local 
instructors the finer points of the sport and the most 
An intensified program in 
the schools, cradle of practically all spiked stars, will 
then follow. 

The basketball picture is bright in Mexico. 


States this summer. 


modern forms of instruction. 


Behind 
soccer and baseball. the bouncing sport rates a strong 
third in popularity. It is played in all the schools and in 
Mexico City alone there are some 400 teams participating 
in industrial and municipal leagues. 

Playing the “racehorse” type of game so popular in 
the United States now, Mexico’s representatives earned 
fourth place in the involved Olympic Games eliminations 
last summer. Among their victims were Cuba, Ireland, 
and France. In a warm-up junket for the Guatemala 
Games, the Mexican All-Stars recently traveled across the 
Pacific to defeat the highly respected Philippine team. 

Just as impressive are Mexico’s feminine basketeers. 
There are some 200 teams in the capital and All-Star 
teams have been crowned champions in the past three 
Central American Games. ‘They figure to make it four. 

Best example of recent development is in water sports. 
A whole school of outstanding swimmers has appeared 
and bids fair to sweep all opposition at Guatemala. 
Surest winner is Joaquin Capilla, one of the world’s top 
divers. The slim aquatic star placed third at London in 
the platform dive and fourth in the three-meter event. 
Only U.S. contestants were ahead of him in each case. 
Last August Capilla missed winning the U.S. National 
\.A.U. title at Los Angeles by less than half a point. 

Then there’s Alberto Isaac, who reached the semifinals 
at London in the 100-meter freestyle; Clemente Mejia. 
backstroke specialist: Apolonio Castillo, breast-stroke 
star: Tonatiuh Gutiérrez, distance ace, and a dozen others 
of almost equal ability. 

Surprisingly enough. the sport with the largest active 
No less than 30,000 marksmen 
are registered and engage in regular competition like 


membership is hunting. 


skeet, pistol, and rifle shoots. Of course, this branch is 
reserved exclusively for adults. 

As for U.S. football, Mexicans are making some head- 
way. The halfbacks look quite elusive in strictly local 
competition; the tacklers appear strong enough to bring 
any fullback down. But as yet they don’t have the avoir- 
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Mexican games 
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Col. Humberto Mariles, Olympic equestrian champ, clears op i af 
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VALEDICTORY 


Angel Flores 


SAMUEL PUTNAM Is DEAD, dead in the hour of his greatest 
triumph: “The Putnam Translation” of -Don Quixote, 
which is being hailed — the English-speaking 
world as a contribution of the first magnitude and a 
landmark in the history of Cervantes translations. 
Skillful translator of 28 full-length books-—from 
French, Italian, and Portuguese as well as Spanish 
Samuel Putnam was more than just a translator. He was 
a scholar and a man of letters. His study of languages 
was not an end in itself; he was neither a philologist nor 
a grammarian. His purpose was to make the great writers 
of other lands known to his monolingual compatriots. 
Recognizing the hopelessness of attempting to teach all 
of them foreign languages, he took a short cut and 
brought them the great books of Europe and South 
America in their own tongue. This became his life’s 


Putnam's 1949 Christmas card shows him with the Don 

and Rosinante 

“transculturation,” the fruitful 
transmission of foreign cultures to that of his native 
country. 


work, his mission: 


Though he loved the old classics, such as Cervantes 
and Rabelais, whom he translated, and the not so old, 
such as Machado de Assis and Euclydes da Cunha, 
Putnam—-who was himself an innovator—trelished nov- 
elty, modernity in the best sense of the word. Through 
the medium of his translations he introduced such now 
well-known contemporaries as Pirandello, Moravia, Jarry, 
Cocteau, Guilloux, Silone, Duhamel, Mauriac. For years 
his vanguard magazine The New Review, which he edited 
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from France, was a laboratory for native and foreign 
writers. His anthology The European Caravan may be 
considered an appendix to The New Review and perhaps 
his last fling at ultra-modernism. 

I have an interesting letter from Putnam dated Sep- 
tember 7, 1933: “I really think something will have to 
be done, sooner or later, with regard to intelligent pub- 
lishing, publishing for the intelligent, in America. There 
is, undoubtedly, an audience—an audience made up in 
no small part of college men; but this audience is abso- 
lutely disregarded by the publisher, who thinks only of 
those who may be able to pay three or four dollars for a 
book, and who are not the intelligent audience at all. 
The audience representing the intelligence of the country 
is one that would have to be reached with cheaply pub- 
lished books, paper-backs, and preferably at not more 
than fifty cents a volume. There will never be any culture 
in the Etats-Unis until we get paper-backs. . . . As for 
a magazine, there is a ghastly need for something of that 
sort. ... The kind of magazine that would interest me 
would be one devoted to a cross-slice, coupe transversale, 
Querschnitt, of world thought, culture and art.” An 
opportunity was afforded for just such a “cross-slice” 
when our magazine The Literary World, a monthly sur- 
vey of international letters, appeared in May 1934. 
Putnam joined the editorial staff, and I think he enjoyed 
it immensely, until it was proved once more that the 
U.S. public is none too anxious for monthly surveys of 
international letters. 

Putnam became interested in the Portuguese language 
and, | believe. in Brazil, about 1933 or 1934. In the 
course of a decade this interest came to fruition in a 
monumental achievement: the translation of the long 
and difficult Os Sertées by Euclydes da Cunha: Rebellion 
in the Backlands. A year or two later he completed 
another gigantic task: a very readable and accurate ver- 
sion of Gilberto Freyre’s Casa-Grande & Senzala (The 
With his translation of Terras 
do sem fim (The Violent Land), Putnam introduced Jorge 


Vasters and the Slaves). 


Amado, Brazil's foremost living novelist, to the Anglo- 
Saxon world. In 1948 he published his exciting history 
of Brazilian literature, Marvelous Journey. Finally, with 
his annual “Brazilian Literature” section of the Hand- 
book oj Latin American Studies, Putnam kept American 
scholars apprised of Brazil's literary developments. In 
appreciation of his contributions, Brazil made Samuel 
Putnam a corresponding member of the Brazilian 
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Academy of Letters in 1946, when he gave a course in 
comparative literature of Brazil and the United States, 
the first of its kind, at the University of Brazil in Rio. 

Many had come, therefore, to identify Putnam with 
Brazil; but all this time he was quietly preparing a wel- 
come surprise—a surprise which I consider Putnam’s 
pivotal achievement: his translation of Cervantes’ Don 
Quixote, published by Viking Press (1949). 

Though the English have been prone to claim priority 
in all things Cervantine, they originally regarded Don 
Quixote as a humorous novel, verging on buffoonery 
and the grotesque. Thus English was a language of early 
and very bad translations. It was only toward the end 
of the nineteenth century that Cervantes began to be 
properly understood in England and an English transla- 
tion worthy of the name was first published—that of 
John Ormsby. Notwithstanding. to this day the deplor- 
able Motteux version of 1700, “worse than worthless,” 
has been the translation most widely circulated in the 
United States; it is the one used by the Modern Library. 
There can be no doubt that inadequate translations have 
been responsible for the lack of interest in Don Quixote 
that has hitherto been shown by United States readers. 
Now, however, with Putnam’s splendid version, | feel 
certain that much more attention will be given Cervantes 
by our literary critics and eventually, perhaps, by the 
reading public at large. 

Putnam’s translation is for the contemporary sensi- 
bility: it is intended to be read now. One must hasten 
to add that the modernity of the idiom does no violence 


Portrait of Cervantes dated 1600 


to the spirit of the original, for Cervantes was in no 
sense an archaic writer; he was full of zest and vigor. 
The tendency in past translations has been to key the 
English to a remote seventeenth-century Spanish, full of 
thee and thou and rusty antiquarianism. mn consequence, 
the real Cervantes has always been hidden, by his obtuse 
English translators, behind a wall of obsolete language 
most unpleasant to modern ears. Putnam’s version does 
not use thou, nor does it convert Sancho Panza and. Don 
Quixote into museum mummies. The Don and his squire 
now converse—those colloquia which are so delightful, 
perhaps the best parts of the book 
way. 


in a warm, natural 
With amazing integrity, Putnam has striven for 
verbal accuracy without sacrificing either clarity or 
nuance, while at the same time conveying that ease and 
terseness which are so essentially Cervantine. 

Once in discussing the work of Scott-Moncrieff, the 
incomparable translator of Stendhal and Proust, one of 
his English friends told me that it was upon realizing 
his shortcomings as a creative writer that Scott-Moncrieff 
had decided to devote his life to translating. A good 
translator must be a good writer willing to efface his 
ego. Putnam knew well the translator's terrible price 
of self-effacement. He once wrote me: “I should have 
written you before to thank you for the generous and 
extremely intelligent review of Rebellion in the Backlands 
which you wrote for the Chicago Sun. You and I both 
know how little credit the translator ordinarily gets. . . .” 
Though he was willing to efface himself, Putnam was 
not a bankrupt writer. His Paris Was Our Mistress 
shows he was a fine raconteur, full of verve and humor; 
he was also the entertaining biographer of Marguerite of 
Navarre, and the provocative literary historian of Brazil. 

With the death of Samuel Putnam the United States 
has lost a fine scholar, a perceptive writer, and one of its 
most talented translators. Spain, France, Italy, and par- 
ticularly Brazil, have lost one of their best friends and 
most discriminating interpreters. 


CENTRAL AMERICAN VACATIONLAND 


Let’s Go To GUATEMALA, a new travel book by Lyman 
and Ellen Judson, takes you on a personally-conducted 
tour of that fascinating land with the authors as guides. 
In the course of 300 pages—divided into five parts repre- 
senting the different geographical sections of Guatemala— 
you explore with them just about every square foot of the 
country accessible to tourists. 

The Judsons are keen observers and one wonders if any 
detail, however insignificant, has escaped them. On their 
walking trips and motor tours—described block-by-block, 
or mile-by-mile—they tell you where to turn right, where 
The landmarks they 
set out to see on their various bus trips in the capital are 
almost lost sight of in the bewildering description of the 
vehicle’s circuitous meanderings. (Although surely most 
tourists who spend $4 for this book are not going to do 
their sightseeing by bus.) 

The indefatigable Judsons seem to have counted and 
measured everything within sight or reach. They have 
also done much research and they tell you, for example, 
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left; when to look up, when down. 
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_ genic as Guatemala—they should not have been more 
effective. The fuzzy, dull quality apparent in most of 
them may be due not to poor photography, but to poor 
reproduction. In any case, they do not do justice to the 
country.—Lyn Smith Manduley 
Let’s Go To GuaTemMaALa, by Lyman Judson and Ellen 
Judson. New York, Harper and Brothers, 1949, 327 p. 


Illus. $4.00 


FORGOTTEN VALLEY 


EsteBAN A. pe VaRoNA’s new little illustrated mono- 

_ graph, Orosi, is offered as tribute to the people of Costa 

: Pk ar Rica and to the triumph of the spirit which animated the 

Vr ae _ Spanish colonization of America, just as his first book, 


Guatemala City 
menument to 
President Barrios, 
the Reformer 


eee 2. Trinidad de Cuba, honored his own Cuba and its people. 


Valley of Orosi; shut in by the mountains of 
ne Hae: Navarro, has lain asleep and lost for two centuries. Once 


ao) ae © post of the Franciscans’ crusade in Costa Rica, 
its history is intimately united with the country’s, and its 
church is the only home of the Seraphic Order in Costa 
Rica that has been preserved free from exterior and 


the precise hour, day, month, and year in which the 
cornerstone of Guatemala City’s cathedral was laid. On 
the other hand, they exaggerate the abundance of orchids 
and gardenias in Guatemala City when they say they are 
“as common as carnations” in the big central market. 
These tropical blooms are brought up to the 5,000-foot 


interior remodeling since it was built by the friars 
(1776). The author calls it “another milestone on the 
universal course of Franciscan force and philosophy.” 


altitude from the lowlands. The Judsons’ sightseeing 
pace is hard to keep up with, even in print; and one 
wishes they had relaxed more often (letting the reader 


Entranced by the light and color of the somnolent 
landscape and by the mystic atmosphere of the humble 
temple, de Varona set out to capture the spirit of Orosi in 


relax, too). as they did on one rare occasion at Coban. word and photograph. It is upon the church of San José 


The authors have supplemented their conducted tours de Orosi that his camera focuses most frequently and 
with much valuable background reading on history, art 
and architecture, Maya civilization and the Spanish 
colonial period, folklore and the evolution of Guatemala’s 
famous handicrafts. They have unearthed little-known 
stories and anecdotes which add flavor to their writing. 


with greatest dramatic effect. His lens explores the moss- 
covered belltower, the sunlit adobe facade, the elaborate 
detail of carved wood altars and chandeliers, the figure 
of the Crucified Christ, the play of light and shadow on 
crude brick floors. 


It is unfortunate that in their presentation of such a Orosi will serve as a useful guide for tourists seeking 


wealth of interesting and useful material, the Judsons 
failed to introduce the country to the reader in such a 


out authentic and picturesque landmarks. It is more than 


way as to orient him from the outset. 

Guatemala is without doubt one of the most beautiful, 
colorful, and picturesque countries in the Western Hemis- 
phere. A preview of the country as a whole belongs at 
the beginning of the book. Instead, chapter one plunges 
the reader into a sightseeing tour of Guatemala City. 
Paradoxically, the last section of the book should be read 
first, as the authors themselves suggest in the preface. 
Headed “Guatemala: What's What,” this section gives a 
brief resumé of the country’s location, geography, climate, 
history, ete. It also includes practical information on 
transportation to and within the country, currency and 
exchange, hotels, food, clothing and equipment, shopping 
and recreation, fiestas and market days, tourist agencies, 
and miscellaneous. 

One feature of the book which should prove especially 
helpful to the tourist with limited time for sightseeing is 
a series of 23 original “Judsonmaps” of the country and 
its principal tourist centers. These maps will save time 
and trouble in locating landmarks and in getting about 
generally. 

As for the 53 photographs taken by the authors, it is 


hard to explain why—-in a country as completely photo- 
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a handbook of information, however, for the author has 
tried to convey not only the physical features of Orosi, 
but the will and devotion that built it and the sublime 
meaning that life takes on within its walls and before its 
altars. “This book,” says the celebrated scholar, J. Garcia 
Monge, “in rediscovering a forgotten corner of the 
country, assigns to Costa Rica a place on the spiritual 
map of America.” 

The brief nineteen pages of Spanish text have been 
translated rather literally into English by Gisela Ger- 
berich, and captions for the twenty-four photographs are 

both languages. An excellent preface has been fur- 
Abelardo Bonilla.—Donna Swayze 
Antonio de Varona. San José, Costa 
1949. $1.50 


nished by 
Oros1, by Esteban 
Rica, Trejos Hnos., 


(Continued from page 35) 
dupois or familiarity with the ov vel ahem to be compared 
with top U.S. players. Football's popularity is contagious 

Mexico. Whereas a few years ago the games drew 
only a handful of fans, last fall several contests completely 
packed the Olympic Stadium, which seats 60,000. 

In the equestrian sport, Mexico rides at the fore. The 
country won a gold medal horsemanship in the last 
Olympic Games, with Colonel Humberto Mariles the hero. 
The Mexicans further proved their superiority over the 
world’s best in horse shows last fall at Harrisburg, Penn- 
sylvania; Square Garden, New York; and 
Ottawa, Canada. With Colonel Mariles, Capt. Rubén 
Uriza, Capt. Alberto Valdez. and Lt. Joaquin D’Harcourt 
made up the victorious quartet. “MEXICANS CAPTURE 
Team Jumpine Test; Capr. Uriza anp Co. MARILEs 
Ripe Rounps at HarrissurGc Horse Snow,” 
headlined The New York Times. In a resigned tone, the 
news story below conceded that “It was Mexico again 
today at the final matinee of the annual Pennsylvania 
National Horse Show's seven-day run,” when the Mexi- 
cans acquired their tenth first place. 


Madison 


In explaining the reason for his country’s mastery of 
horsemanship Colonel Mariles says, “We are trying to hit 
a happy medium between modern, mechanized army train- 
old style. We still have plenty of 
interest in *horsemanship, so why not encourage it?” 
About technique, Mariles, who is head instructor at the 
military college, states, “We place special emphasis on 
instruction of the horse as well as the rider. We 
uniform riding styles which make for quicker learning.” 
Though polo is not on the Games program, it is still 


ing methods and the 


have 


considered an amateur sport, and here again Mexico 
apologizes to no one. It is a unique situation in that 


brothers—Gabriel, Guillermo. Ale- 


have taken on the world’s best all-star 


the four Gracida 
jandro, and José 
foursomes and triumphed as often as not. 

In matches against top U.S. players Mexican tennis 
stars could fare better, but they compare favorably with 
those of any other country. The brothers Vega. Armando 


and Rolando, have dominated the local scene for several 


years and have also cut quite a swath internationally. 


Mexico has yet to contribute a great golfer to the sports 
world, but judging from current activity it shouldn’t be 
long now. With the support of President Aleman and 
Carlos Novoa, director of the Bank of Mexico, a drive to 
develop young players is under way. Olin Dutra, former 
U.S. champion, has been hired to give lessons—free— 
to aspirants between twelve and twenty years of age. As 
in the track and field program, the teacher has also been 
delegated to train instructors. They will be sent to other 
cities, such as Guadalajara, Torreén, Tampico, and Mon- 
terrey, to preach the golf swing. 

But for all sports Mexico’s big problem is to find ample 
space for the swelling ranks of young enthusiasts anxious 
to compete. Mexico City is growing so fast that available 
grounds for even makeshift fields are fast diminishing. 

This situation is vividly apparent on any given Sunday 
at the military airfield. There the government suspends 
flying activities for the day to give the athletes their 
inning. Offhand, the picture is one of utter confusion, 
with thousands of lads chasing balls at random all over 
hundreds of acres. But close scrutiny reveals perfect 
organization. The participants have lined their own 
fields, installed their own goal posts, back stops, and so 
on, and league games are being run off with all the 
formalities. 

Finances are another considerable item. Thanks to a 
realistic viewpoint, the problem is being solved. The 
various state federations help in securing play fields and 
in arranging travel for regional competition. The Federal 
Government stages the national championships and 
finances most of the international trips. A number of 
industries support individual leagues and teams, who 
advertise the name in return for money invested in uni- 
forms and other equipment. It’s a suitable arrangement 
that nicely circumvents a pressing peso problem. 


SUMMER STUDY ae 


Opportunities for Summer Study in 
Latin America, a free, mimeographed 
available at the 
Education Pan American 
Washington 6, D. C. The 


pamphlet’s three sections cover Latin 


bulletin, is now 


Division, 


Union, 


American institutions’ summer-school 


Ps courses, those offered by U. S. insti- 
Ps tutions, and educational tours. 
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Fa e housed in four exhibit halls with a million feet of floor space 


Arena, Navy Pier, and International Amphitheatre Teen 


CHICAGO’S INTERNATIONAL FAIR 


John Perry 


WHEN THE First Unitrep States INTERNATIONAL TRADE Fair opens in Chicago on August 7, 


exhibitors from American nations will be introduced to buyers from all over the world. 


And a 


buyer’s visit to Chicago will be equivalent to a buying trip around the globe. 


An international trade fair is strictly business, with the 
sole purpose of bringing buyers and sellers together. Only 
commercial exhibitors are accepted; there are no amuse- 
ments, concessions, or retail selling. Except on special 
days, attendance is limited to buyers, who thus have a 
time-and-money-saving opportunity to inspect a wide 
variety of products. 

Such fairs are new to this Hemisphere. The first was 
held at Toronto, Canada, in 1948, and is now an annual 
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event. But in Europe, huge fairs like those at Paris, 
Milan, Leipzig, and Brussels have been part of the com- 
mercial pattern for many years. 

Toronto and Chicago have adopted the basic features 
of the European fairs. They are open for only two 
weeks, so buyers and sellers can both be represented by 
ranking executives with authority to discuss terms and 
sign contracts. All types of commodities are shown: raw 
materials, heavy industrial equipment, consumer goods. 
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And the fairs are truly international: exhibitors from all 
countries are admitted on an equal footing. 

Even in its first year, the Chicago fair will be the 
largest indoor show ever held in the United States. Four 
exhibit halls provide one million square feet of space, of 
which two-thirds has been set aside for foreign ¢xhibitors. 

The Organization for European Economic Cooperation 
announces that western European nations will require 
about 250,000 square feet for their exhibitors. Yugoslavia 
and Czechoslovakia also have reserved large blocks. 

Fair officials report that they have heard from the 
commercial representatives of nearly every Latin Ameri- 
can country. While few space contracts have actually 
been signed, they cite many pending decisions as indica- 
tive of a large turnout. 

José Garrido Torres, Director of the Brazilian Govern- 
ment Trade Bureau in New York, is planning Brazil’s 
participation. Coffee, teakwood, and leather goods will 
probably be displayed. An official government booth is 
under consideration, and Brazil’s state governments have 
been urged to enter their own displays. Brazil, inci- 
dentally, had the largest exhibitor representation at the 
Toronto fair. 

Joaquin Gutiérrez, Colombian Consul in Chicago, has 
discussed with Fair officials the plans of the National 
Federation of Coffee Growers. Other exhibits may be 
entered by the mining and emerald industries. Mexico's 
Commercial Counselor in Chicago, E. Bravo, has indi- 
cated that his country’s representation will probably 
include a government booth, a Mexican Railroads dis- 
play, and a tourism exhibit. Argentina’s plans are being 
coordinated by Carlos A. Quirés, Counselor of the 
Argentine Embassy. 

Besides these official plans, applications for space are 
expected from many individual firms. Typical is the 
exhibit of sterling silverware to be shown by Carlos Mario 
Camusos 5S. A., of Lima, Peru. 

Toronto attracted 30,000 buyers to its first fair, 2,800 
from outside Canada. There were 83 from Mexico, 65 
from Venezuela, 51 from Argentina. Chicago expects 
an even larger attendance, with an estimated 75,000. 


INFORMATION FOR EXHIBITORS 


Space for exhibits at the Chicago fair is rented in units of 100 
and 120 square feet, at $3 per foot. This includes a standard 
booth, consisting of a draped back wall 8 feet high, and draped 
divisional rails 33 inches high. The Fair provides a sign bearing 
the exhibitor’s name, country, and booth number. Exhibits will 
be grouped by commodity classes: textiles, foodstuffs, and so on. 

While official application blanks may be obtained by writing 
to the Fair (First United States International Trade Fair, Mer- 
chandise Mart, Chicago, Illinois) or to any U.S. Embassy, this 
blank is not necessary to reserve space. The exhibitor need only 
write to the Fair stating the amount of space he requires and 
the products he wishes to exhibit. One-half of the rental fee 
should be enclosed. 

A Fair official extends this invitation especially to Latin Ameri- 
can businessmen: “Please don’t wait for a formal invitation from 
us. Time is short. We have few good mailing lists. This year 
we cannot send a representative to every country. 

“You will be welcome at Chicago on an equal footing with all 
other exhibitors. This is your opportunity to sell in the U.S. 
market as well as to buyers from many other countries.” 


THE FIRST 69 YEARS (Continued from page 6) 


morality. They have not yet been put to a truly severe 
test, but situations that only a few years ago would have 


meant deep unrest and definite danger of war have been 
met peacefully. 

In a larger sense, the great pride and hope of the 
OAS does not reside merely in its Charter, which after 
all is but a structure, sturdy and well-proportioned as it 
may be. To give life and significance to inter-American 
relationships, there must be willingness and ability to 
face real problems and help find answers to them. There 
are signs that this is beginning to be done; a survey 
of the tasks now being tackled in the Americas shows 
that the emphasis is shifting to what is useful and needed. 

The OAS and the U. S. Government called a confer- 
ence in Denver in 1948, where for the first time conserva- 
tion was studied in terms of future human needs by 
relating resources to population trends, and where the 
creeping menace of erosion was spelled out. In coopera- 
tion with Brazil and UNESCO, the OAS sponsored a 
seminar on literacy and adult education at Rio de Janeiro. 
Out of this seminar came a vast program, which the Pan 
American Union is now beginning to carry out through 
a considerable expansion of its educational services. The 
Inter-American Statistical Institute, later to become one 
of the specialized organizations under the OAS, started 
the ball rolling for the 1950 Census of the Americas. 
Now in a few months’ time every nation in the Hemi- 
sphere will strive to write out in facts and figures funda- 
mental realities—-population, housing, trade, industry. 
Without such knowledge one cannot even begin to plan; 
the effort acquires its true meaning when it is recalled 


Roberto Payré, social science assistant, gets a shot 
from Nurse Frances Pennell in PAU health « 


the arm 


that some of these nations had never had a census, others 
had not had one for several decades. Seminars on social 
problems. discussing issues close to the lives of people 
everywhere, such as low-cost housing, are being organ- 
ized. The first meets in Quito next May. 

Hardheaded, practical initiatives like these seem to 
indicate that a new spirit of service today animates the 
inter-American system. At the center of all these pro- 
grams stands the Pan American Union, in whose tech- 
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nical offices the work will be done. The Union can be 
either a springboard for achievement or a bureaucratic 
morass. Which it will be depends, in the final analysis, 
‘upon the 289 men and women who constitute its working 
staff. They have today certain assets in common that 
justify reasonable optimism. 

For the first time in its long history, the Pan American 
Union personnel tends to be truly representative. A roll 
call today is sprinkled with Spanish and Portuguese 
names. Many of the people are fresh from their coun- 
tries, bringing to the Union as precious working capital 
an intimate first-hand acquaintance with the throbbing 
realities of Latin America—malnutrition, illiteracy, pov- 
erty, but also a first-hand knowledge of what is being 
accomplished against tremendous odds; of the drive and 
will that is found in the young generation; of the unsung 
exploits of engineers, doctors, and pioneers everywhere. 

The newcomers are working as a team with the vet- 
erans of the lean years, whose experience, devotion, and 
intimate personal knowledge of the day-to-day mechanics 
of inter-American dealings is a treasured and irreplace- 
able asset. The U. S. contingent in the Union is con- 
tinually being reinforced with technicians of the highest 
caliber, who had already acquired a solid reputation 
working for the U. S. Government or for private insti- 
tutions. 


inne Bodden of the Cultural Affairs Department 
truck through tunnel connecting new and old 


Most of the staff has now moved to the new Adminis- 
tration Building, whose interiors are austerely designed 
for work, and work only. But they have not lost their 
sentimental attachment for the “old building” across the 
street, which is more than just a handsome structure 
with noble halls and exotic touches. 

President Theodore Roosevelt, who stopped by fre- 
quently on his daily horseback ride to survey the progress 
of the works, was fond of calling it “the capitol of the 
Western Hemisphere in the capital of the United States.” 

The words of Joaquim Nabuco, first Brazilian Ambas- 
sador to Washington, one of the driving forces behind 
Pan Americanism during its formative years, sound today 
as pertinent as when he said them at the laying of the 
cornerstone of the building, in 1908: 

“There has never been a parallel for the sight which 
this ceremony presents—that of twenty-one nations of 
different languages, building together a house for their 
common deliberations. The more striking is the scene as 
these countries, with all possible differences between them 
in size and population, have established their Union on 
the basis of the most absolute equality. Here the vote 
of the smallest balances the vote of the greatest. So many 
sovereign states would not have been drawn together so 
spontaneously if there did not exist throughout them, at 
the bottom or at the top of each national conscience, the 
feeling of a destiny common to all America.” 


DOWN THE HATCH 
(Continued from page 19) 


shoes. However, the players toss small ‘billets of steel at 
the end of a pipe, round which are spaced explosive 
caps. A point is scored when a steel billet lands on one 
of the caps, setting it off. 

But the most fearful weekend game I ever witnessed 
was in generally peaceful Costa Rica. Two or more con- 
struction workers held dynamite caps with lighted fuses 
n their bare hands. The winner was the foolhardy soul 
vho held his until the other players had lost their nerve 
ind thrown theirs away. Liquor is not a formal part 
of this pastime, but it goes without saying that all the 
players got well primed before joining in the competi- 
tion. 

In many places, how one drinks is nearly as important 
as the fact that he accepts the drink. For example, Mexi- 
can tequila has its own ritual. It is served in tiny cups 
of lignum vitae or a similar corrosion-resistant tropical 
hardwood. The cup, hardly bigger than a thimble, is 
held between thumb and forefinger. The other hand is 
doubly burdened. A slice of lime is held in the fingers, 
while on the triangle between thumb and forefinger rests 
a pinch of salt. The action is two-handed and rapid. 
The celebrants face each other, snap “Salud!”, toss the 
salt into the mouth, follow it quickly with the tequila, 
and bite into the lime. From a short distance it looks 
like a two-man juggling act, without balls. No Mexican 
will become your enemy if you should sip tequila from 
a glass, with neither salt nor lime, but he will realize 
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at once that you do not know how to bring out the true 
qualities of the drink. 

A nice point to remember is that the very etiquette 
which is approved in one section might be just the thing 
not to do in another, In the southeastern part of the 
United States, the proper gesture is to hand both glass 
and bottle to the guest. To pour out his drink for him 
might imply that the host’s generosity was limited, or 
worse, that the guest didn’t know how much he could 
carry safely. But the Northerner who makes his guests 
pour their own drinks is a very careless host. Only good 
friends are told, “You know where it is; help yourself.” 


Truckload of famous Chilean semillon is ready for export 
to foreign wine-lovers 


Toasts vary considerably, but the old standby “Salud” 
is adequate anywhere in Spanish America. This is a con- 
traction, of course. The full text is “Health, love, money, 
and time to enjoy them.” In most parts of the United 
States, the gracious wish “Here’s mud in your eye” is 
but one of many acceptable informal toasts. The polite 
version of a notable and oft-used Chilean toast is “Viva 
Chile, mi hermosa patria! (Long live Chile, my beauti- 
ful homeland).” But my favorite of all is the Brazilian 
recognition of mutual virtues: “As nossas boas qualidades 
(To our good qualities) .” 

The vocabulary of drinking is rough-hewn and imagi- 
native. The resounding “parranda” of Mexico, the more 
general “borrachera,” the softer but wittier Brazilian 
inspiration “Ficar na chuva (to stay out in the rain) ,” 
are all at least as vivid as the English “bender.” The 
Brazilians pin the most imaginative tag on the congenital 
soak. He is a “paw d agua,” this being a jungle vine 
which spills a copious draught when cut. 

The inevitable result of such habits, the hangover, is 
also vividly dealt with. The Mexicans call it a “cruda.” 
A term valid in several countries is “goma.” Likewise 
more general is “resaca,” which means “undertow.” But 
the Venezuelans have the most appallingly accurate 
phrase in any language. The sufferer “has a rat in the 
stomach.” The quick jolt on the morning after is “to 
kill the rat.” 


URUGUAY ON STAGE 
(Continued from page 27) 


dancers touring under the auspices of SODRE discov- _ 
ered that the stage of the local theater was too shallow 
for their program. While they were wondering how oe 
deal with this impasse, the Brazilians in Livramento, BARS 


quate stage at the disposal of the visiting artists. Customs 
officials agreed to relax all regulations for the evening, — 
and a capacity audience of two nationalities enjoyed the 
show. 

Shortly afterward, musicians arrived from the national — 
school of music to give a concert of chamber music. The 
local auditorium being well adapted to this kind of enter- 
tainment, the city fathers of Ribera promptly returned 
the courtesy of their Brazilian neighbors by inviting them 
across the line to share the concert—customs officials once 
more offering to suspend restrictions on border traffic— 
which thus became a pleasant international event. 

When the Comedia Nacional makes its next tour north- 
ward, we expect to hear that the small senoritas of Uru- 
guay and junior Brazilian senhores are cheering together B 
the exploits of Red Ridinghood and the Wolf. Perhaps s 
we shall also hear that regulation equipment for the i, 
uniformed guards at the Uruguayan-Brazilian border now 
includes sharp, shiny shears for cutting red tape in honor 
of the Muses. 


ORDER NOW 
FOR PAN AMERICAN DAY 


To help group celebrations of Pan American Day, 
April 14, a number of publications are available 
from the PAU Special Events Division. They are 
free, but short supply limits the offer to teachers 
and club or group leaders only. Included are a oo in 
display poster, a folder of questions and answers 4 
on The Organization of American States in Action, 
and a fifteen-minute radio script, The Home of the 
Americas. Folk Songs and Dances of the Americas, 
No. II, contains words and music of typical songs 

of several countries and descriptions of dance steps 
for the cueca, bambuco, Paraguayan polka, and | 
song-games from New Mexico and Puerto Rico. 

A picture poster shows scenes of the American 
capitals and gives basic information on the OAS 
and member countries. Pan American Day Program 
Sources gives clues to song books, phonograph 
records, games, children’s books, flags, films and 
slides, etc. These publications are also available 
in Spanish and Portuguese, in some cases with 
slightly different contents. 

Requests for any of these materials should be sent 
to the Special Events Division, Pan American 
Union, Washington 6, D. C. Start planning your 
program now for April 14. 
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GRASS ROOTS TEACHING 


(Continued from page 15) 


center. They will be offered an eight-month course on 
adult education and on the production and use of reading 
materials and audio-visual aids. The center will make a 
community study to measure the effect of the text, illus- 
trations, and audio-visual materials on the minds of semi- 
literate adults. At the same time, it will give its students 
the necessary knowledge of needs, interests, and vocabu- 


W he he illion Latin Amer 
chil th 


For its part, the production office will check the mate- 
rials with the collaboration of various normal schools 
and universities, gradually extending the radius of its 
work through the whole continent. Thus it will adapt 
and translate the reading matter into Portuguese for the 
literacy campaign in Brazil, and convert texts into French 
and Creole for UNESCO's pilot project in Haiti. 

Once the material has been tried and tested in the 
field, mats of it will be sent to interested governments and 
international organizations, and copies will be distributed 
and used in sanitary, agricultural, and adult-education 
campaigns. 

Establishment of this service marks a new step in the 
work of international organizations. At the same time, 
it makes it possible for many international institutions to 
work together in a unified campaign for fundamental 
education. Finally, it is a channel that will carry the mes- 
sage of international organizations directly to the people. 
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FOR YOUR RECORD LIBRARY 


RECOMMENDED BY Pru Devon, Producer-Commentator, 
“Nights in Latin America.” Radio Station WQXR, New 
York; and Evans Clark, whose well-known record library 
supplies most of the music. 

1. PERFIDIA Mexican Bolero Cancion. 

NANCY Cuban Bolero Son. Victor 82682 
Pedro Vargas, “the voice” of Latin America, sings the perennial 
hit Perfidia with sentimental perfection. This is an old recording, 
which is still being re-pressed to keep up with the continuing 
demand. On the reverse side is a Cuban bolero son, chiefly dis- 
tinguished by its typical Havana performance: slow tempo to fast, 
to stimulate the crescendo of dancing fervor and intricacy of 
which Cubans are so fond 
2. LA MOROCHA Argentine Tango. 

LA PAYANA Argentine Tango. Victor 23-1415 
The portenos have a word for these two tangos—‘canyengue” 
(pronounced “kan-jen-gay”), Argentine equivalent of what we 
all “hot” in New-York. In B.A. it means danceability, also 
super-crispness and sharpness. Both sides of this recent release 
are played by one of the leading dance bands of Buenos Aires, 
Juan d’Arienzo, with no vocals to interfere with the rhythm. Of 
the two, La Morocha is much the better. 

3. PURA RAZA Ecuad Sanjuanit 

SIGA LA FARRA Aire Tipico. Victor 83982 
The Victor catalog is especially rich in typical music of Ecuador— 
recorded “on location.” This sanjuanito, favorite dance of the 
Ecuadoreans, reeks with the atmosphere of the Andean highlands, 
generated by the sad notes of the rondador, or pan pipes, and 
the childlike choral singing. The aire tipico is all-instrumental: 
guitars and rondador. 

4. AMELIA AMELIA Mexican Cancion Ranchera. 

PRIETA LINDA Mexican Cancion Ranchera. Victor 23-1416 
Both of these typical canciones were recorded in Mexico and 
have just been re-issued by the Victor company for U.S. distribu- 
tion. Prieta Linda is especially melodious, sung by the popular 
Miguel Aceyes Mejia to the accompaniment of a characteristic 
mariachi band. The singer goes in for the falsetto and “yip™ 
trimmings they like so much in Mexico. 

5. REINA DE LAS AGUAS and 

SALUDO A CHANCO Afro-Cubano. Victor 23-1244 
Here are two selections for fans of primitive music. If you like 
the chants, more shouted than sung, and the rhythmic drum beats 
of the back-country Caribbean Negroes, you will treasure these 
selections recorded in Cuba by a group called the Conjunto Afro- 
Cubano. Reina de las Aguas is more pleasing, but Saludo a 
Chango’s mounting fervor is very stirring. 

6. EL BAILE DEL CASCABEL Venezuelan Golpe Aragiieno. 

BRISAS DE APURE Venezuelan Vals. Victor 23-0588 
The golpe is a dance form popular in the coastal state of Aragua. 
This one, recorded on the spot, has a charming lilting quality 
combined with a rhythm pattern and performance which could 
come only from Venezuela. The vals on the other side demonstrates 
how this internationally popular dance form can take on the 


characteristics of a particular country. 
7. LOS TECOMATES Guatemalan Son Chapin. 

EL IMPARCIAL Guatemalan Marcha. Victor 83777 
The Alma India Marimba is one of those fascinating and enormous 
instruments dexterously played by four to six men. The son 
chapin is Guatemala’s indigenous popular dance, and this one 
called The Gourds probably refers to the gourds that hang as 
resonators under the wooden strips on the homemade variety 
of marimba 
8. LA PROCESION INDICENA Ecuadorean Danzante. 

QUE TALES COSAS Ecuadorean Cachullapi. Victor 82925 
Here is a choice record for those who like their music on the 
primitive and plaintive side. The danzante packs all the sad- 
ness of the Andean Indians inte a solemn rhythmic chant of high- 
pitched voices against a background of squeaky strings and thump- 
ing drumbeats. The cachullapi is gayer and faster moving, but 
both selections are superb. 
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KNOW YOUR NEIGHB 


Answers on Page 32 


“we 

1. Monument on the plains of Carabobo, 
where on June 24, 1821, Generals Bolivar and 
Paez won a decisive battle against the Span- 
iards, assuring the independence of Colombia, 
Argentina, Panama, or Venezuela? 


= 

2. Active volcano Momotombo, 4,000 feet 
high, sits across the lake north of Managua. 
To what country would you travel to see it? 


“wea 

3. Professional coffee-taster in action. Can 
you name the two American countries that 
are the world’s largest producers of this 
commodity ? 


= 

4. Golden-green, three-and-one-half-foot 

tail feathers of this dove-sized bird once made 

headdresses for Maya chiefs. Found in Cen- 

tral America’s mountains, it gives its name to 

Guatemala’s monetary unit. Is it a cockatoo, 
a sol, or a quetzal? 


5. U.S. doctor treats patient in Inter-Ameri- 
can Cooperative Public Health Service clinic 
in Guayaramerin, town in the larger of South 
America’s two land-locked republics. Is his 
patient a Paraguayan, a Bolivian, or an 
Ecuadorean? 

= 

6. Cathedral of Comayagua, first capital 
of Honduras, is a few miles from the present 
capital—La Paz, Marcal: Rosa, 
legucigalpa? 


“we 


the map was discovered in October 1520 by 
a Portuguese mariner, took 38 days to navi- 
gate. Named for its discoverer, it is called 


= 
8. Rhythms of these Caribbean musicians, 
shown performing on a plantation, have in- 
fluenced modern U.S. popular music. Is the 
native style be-bop, jazz, or Afro-Cuban? ar 
9. Famous skyline of the U.S. island 
metropolis that many Latin Americans call 
home. Name the city. 
= 
10. Stages in making buttons from hard 
nuts nicknamed “vegetable ivory,” also used 
for carving tiny figures. Eight nuts grow in 
a huge burr on wild palms in several Latin 
American countries, chiefly Ecuador. Are 
— 
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December, she gave a recital on February 13, 
sponsored by Brazil's OAS Representative and 
Senhora Accioly, in the Hall of the Americas 


OAS fact-finding committee is anapped before leaving 
January 22 to investigate Caribbean situation. L. to 
r.: Council members Gutiérrez of Rolivia, Daniela of 
U. S., Mora of Uruguay, Zuleta Angel of Colombia, 
and Moscoso of Ecuador; Santiago Ortiz, 

committee's secretary 


Chilean Ambassador Félix Nieto del Rio signs Multilateral Agreement 
on Privileges and Immunities of the OAS, on January 25. Watching 
are (1. to r.) Secretary General Lleras; Assistant Secretary General 
Manger; Rafael Vergara, counselor of Chilean Embassy; Manuel 

C hief of PAU’s Legal Affairs Division 
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CONTRIBUTORS 


As lecturer, writer, and adviser, Her- 
NANE Tavares DE SA, who wrote “The 
First Sixty Years” in this issue, has 
been mainly occupied with inter- 
American subjects. In 1941 he started 
the Hemisphere’s oldest regular fea- 
ture on inter-American affairs: a 
column “Brazil-United States” in Rio’s 
Jornal do Brasil. Now he is doing a 
similar job for Tribuna da Imprensa. 
He is also author of the book The 
Brazilians,- People of Tomorrow and 
many articles in leading U. S. magazines. Born in Natal, Rio 
Grande do Norte, Brazil, Dr. Tavares received his M.D. at the 
University of Louvain, Belgium, and began his career as genetics 
and biology professor at the University of Sao Paulo. In 1943 he 
was consultant to the Walt Disney Hollywood studios, and was 
adviser to Nelson Rockefeller in Washington in 1943-44. Now he 
is Special Assistant to the S y General of the OAS. 


The author of “Art Takes to the Road,” Jane Watson Crane, has 
covered a large portion of the territory reached by the art exhibit 
she describes. In a swing around Latin America in 1946-47 she 
visited as many art galleries as she could and met several of the 
artists represented in the traveling collection. She has done the 
same thing in the United States—in fact, visiting artists in their 
studios is always a primary aim when she travels. She has held 
several positions in the art field, and is now art editor of The 
Washington Post. 


“Grass Roots Teaching,” by GutLLERMO 
NANNETTI, comes from an_ interna- 
tionally minded Colombian who is 
taking an active part in the Hemis- 
phere’s battle against illiteracy. Now 
head of the Pan American Union's 
Education Division, he is also a mem- 
ber of UNESCO's Executive Council. 
He directed the First Inter-American 
Seminar on Education, which met in 
Caracas in 1948, and piloted organiza- 
tion of the Seminar on Literacy and 
Adult Education in Rio last summer. He is now working on a 
primary-education seminar scheduled for next August in Monte- 
video—as well as on the project discussed in his article. Born 
in Popayan and educated in Bogota, he has held many important 
posts, including that of Minister of Education in Colombia. Dr. 
Nannetti is author of the book Antonio Arango on the dissemina- 
tion of soil-conservation knowledge in Latin America. He has 
traveled in the Americas, Europe, the Middle East, and North Africa, 


Although social problems have been 
her principal concern, KATHARINE 
Van Erten Lyrorp is also interested 
in art and the theater, which she deals 
with in “Uruguay On Stage.” A 
Wellesley alumna, she did graduate 
work at the London School of Eco- 
nomics, then studied juvenile courts 
in London and on the Continent, low- 
cost housing in Holland, the new code 
of social justice in Denmark. She 
worked with a children’s theater and 
1 Settlement House, London. On a 1947 
motor tour around South America she visited housing projects, 
health services, schools of social work, factories, hospitals, farms. 
Back home, she designed women’s clothes with South American 
motifs which were modeled in special fashion shows in Boston's 
Copley-Plaza Hotel and Pittsfield’s Berkshire Museum. Miss 
Lyford, a board member of the Pan American Society of New 
England, now has a book on she's South American trip under wa 


Joun ve 1a Veca (“Mexican Sports- 
cast”) is a Los Angeles Times sports 
writer on a year’s leave of absence in 
Mexico City, where he is correspond- 
ent for the Times and the Oklahoma 
City Daily Oklahoman. Writing about 
his birth in El Paso, Texas, he says: 
“My father, cognizant of the advan- 
tages of life in the United States but 
proud of his Mexican heritage, wanted 
all his children . . . to be born in 
Mexico. He and my mother were 
making a dash from Illinois to Judrez when the stork arrived 
before they could get across the line. . . .” The other six children 
were safely Mexican (born in Leén, Guanajuato). The family 
later moved to Los Angeles, where John graduated in journalism 
from Los Angeles City College. He is married and has a six- 
year-old boy. 


Puerto Rican-born ANGEL FLores, who discusses Samuel Putnam 
and his translation of Don Quixote in the book section, is a critic, 
translator, and professor (Queens College) who has been teaching 
courses on Cervantes for many years. At present his biography 
of Lope de Vega, originally published in English, is meeting with 
success in Buenos Aires in Spanish. Dr. Flores has recently 
edited The Kafka Problem and Spanish Writers in Exile, and made 
translations of T. S. Eliot (into Spanish) and Pablo Neruda (into 
English). Fiesta in November, an anthology of Latin American 
fiction co-edited with Dudley Poore, has had wide circulation. 
Among the many books he has translated into English are some 
of Cervantes’ plays, and works by Lope de Vega, Rodé, and 
German Arciniegas. Dr. Flores is also a contributing editor of 
the Handbook of Latin American Studies, the Americana Annual, 
and other encyclopedias and journals. 


GRAPHICS CREDITS 


(Listed from left to right, top to bottom) 


All covers Scott Seegers 
F. Adethardt (bottom) 
F. Adelhardt 
Scott Seegers 
Courtesy Museum of Modern Art—De Varona 
Courtesy José Gémez Sicre—Courtesy Museum of 
Modern Art 
Courtesy Museum of Modern Art-— 
George Hirschman 
Courtesy Museum of Modern Art (2) 
Courtesy Museum of Modern Art 
Hirschman 

S. Department of Agriculture 
Inc. 
Scott Seegers 
Juan Guzman 
Severin, Three Lions (bottom) 
Earl Leaf, Rapho-Guillumette (top) 
William Beanland 
L, Everett West— William Beanland 
F. Adelhardt 
U.S. Army photographs (3) 
Ernesto Jung 
Halsey for SODRE program— Foto Napoli— 
SODRE— Vincent de Pascal 
Uruguayan Ministry of Publie Instruction (right) 
Cultura, Rio de Janeiro (3) 
Cuadernos Americanos (top) 
Ovaciones 
Foto Pedroza (second) 
Fernando M. Garza (bottom) 
Miguel de Cervantes Saavedra by Jaime Fitz- 
maurice-Kelly 
Let's Go to Guatemala— Orosi 
Kaufmann and Fabry Co. 
Scott Seegers 
Three Lions 
No, 2, Pan American rer No. 3, 
Moore McCormack o. 5, HHAA—No. 6, 
Honduran Embassy— y 8, Earl Leaf, pho- 
Guillumette—No. 9, Nyspix-Commerce 
F. Adelhardt (4) 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


APATHETIC NEICHBORS 


Dear Sir: 

In your January 1950 [English] issue, Consultant to the Inter- 
national Bank for Reconstruction and Development Lauchlin 
Currie reports on his four months as Chief of the Bank’s 
Economic Mission to Colombia. 

Several statements in Mr. Currie’s article point up the 
need for a better approach to current world problems. The article 
states: “. . . we had difficulty in grasping in a short time, in a 
strange country and-—-for many of us—in an unknown language, 
the rather bewildering complex of laws and administrative 
practices.” 

Here is a blunt commentary, emphasizing the necessity of lan- 
guage and cultural study before any travel, business, or surveying 
cen be carried on, All too often during a recent trip to Colombia, 
I voted the large number of U.S. businessmen, living in Bogota, 
Medeiiin, or Cartagena, who have no interest in the language, the 
culture, the people. If this were multiplied by every large South 
American city, not to mention Europe and Asia, what a colossal— 
and unnecessary —failure is before us. The small circle of those 
heartily interested in Colombia—its culture, its people—is too 
tiny. It is, and will continue, doing good, but how much more 
effective it would be were the vast majority of Americans thinking 
along the same lines! 

Mr. Currie sums up by saying that Colombia can do much with 
the aid of a foreign technical mission, since “it can provide an 
objective approach, divorced from political and sectional considera- 
tions, that is hard for local experts to attain.” 

This is true, but in the long run if the foreign technical mis- 
sion is not supplied with those who know the personality of 
Colombia, for example, the group can do only a partial job. Com- 
plete integration of foreign aid and national responsibility will 
come about as a result of close understanding of the heritage of 
the nation under study. . . . 

James Nelson Goodsell 
Principia College 
Elsah, Illinois 


THERE'LL ALWAYS BE A CORDOBA 


Dear Mr. Piazza: 

I have had the great pleasure of reading your half-poetic, half- 
romantic article “Cordoba la Eterna” in the February Americas 
[There'll Always Be a Cérdoba,” January English]. 

But where did you learn that Cérdoba is the third city of 
Argentina with half a million inhabitants; In the World Almanac 
for 1949, the order of population for the big cities is as follows: 
Buenos Aires, Rosario, Avellaneda (with 386,000), and Cérdoba 
(with 288,000). 

Manuel Leén Lopez 


Walla Walla, Wash 


Dear Mr. Lopez: 
And where did you learn that the World Almanac is the Bible? 
I personally was an official of the 1947 Census, which found that 
there were more than 450,000 inhabitants in the city of Cordoba. 
I believe, therefore, that I have not exaggerated in attributing to 
it “almost half a million. . .” in 1950. That Cérdoba is the third 
city of Argentina is a cliché every primary-school child knows by 
heart—Avellaneda is not really a city but only a suburb of 
Buenos Aires. 
Luis Guillermo Piazza 


DOWN WITH THE WALL OF IGNORANCE 

Dear Sir: 
. I take the liberty of suggesting that you introduce in 

Americas a section with the addresses of people who would 

like to start a cultural exchange. If philatelists can exchange 

stamps, why can’t the rest of us exchange books, magazines, and 

But the Chinese wall of ignorance stops us! 

Stefan Baciu 

187 Rua Domingos Ferreira 

9° Apto. 10 

Copacabana, Rio de Janeiro 

Brazil 

We hope to cut our nick in the Chinese wall by printing Mr. 

Baciu’s address so those interested in his proposal can write 

to him. 


so on ? 


CUBAN TROUBADOUR 
Dear Sir: 
As one who is fairly familiar with Cuban musical matters, 
Carpentier’s article, “Variations on 
Cuban Theme” (February 
menicas, English). But I would 
ke to know if I am right in 
‘cognizing the man in the pair 
f carnival dancers pictured on 
age 22 as the great troubadour 
nd popular composer Chano 
ozo, who was shot to death in 
quarrel in New York last year. 
Can you clear up this point? 
Roberto Lueci T. 
Havana, Cuba 


Reader Lucci correctly identified 
e dancer. (See photo.) Chano 
ozo, a specialist on the bongé 
rums, was one of Havana's 
ost colorful performers. He 
ade a hit with his comparsa 
»s Dandys; one of his best- 
nown numbers was Pa-ram-pam- 
pim. Another Cuban musician shot him in a Harlem bar. 


The Organization of American States is made up of 21 
Cuba, the Dominican Republic, 
United States, Uruguay, and Venezuela. Dr. 


United States is Assistant Secretary General. 


American nations 
Ecuador, El Salvador, Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, 


Alberto Lleras Camargo of Colombia is Secretary General; 


Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Costa Rica, 
Mexico, Nicaragua, Panama, Paraguay, Peru, the 
Dr. William Manger of the 


The work of the Organization of American States is carried out by the Inter-American Conference, which meets every five years 


in a different American capital; 
problems of a political nature, 
of Reciprocal Assistance is applicable; 


representing the governments of the -hemisphere is the Council of the Organization of American States, 
This Council, composed of a representative from each of the 21 
and Social Council, 


at the Pan American Union building. 
technical organs the Inter-American Economic 
Cultural Council. 

The Pan 


international cooperation in the juridical, economic, social, 


American Union not only acts as General Secretariat of the Organization, 
and cultural fields within the spheres of the respective Councils. The 


the Meetings of Consultation of Ministers of Foreign Affairs, which can be called by any State to study 
or when the ,peace and security of the continent are affected by a situation to which the Rio Treaty 
and the Specialized Conferences on technical aspects of cooperation. The 


permanent body 
which meets in Washington 
American States, has three 
the Inter-American Council of Jurists, and the Inter-American 


but also carries out many projects of 


General Secretariat helps in preparations for the Inter-American Conferences, acts as custodian of their documents and archives, serves 
as depository of instruments of ratification of inter-American agreements, and reports to the Council on the activities, of the Organiza- 


tion. Besides 
Organization of 


A MERICAs, 
imerican States, 


a monthly magazine on inter-American affairs, the Pan American Union also publishes the Annals of the 
an official quarterly which records 


the documents of the Inter-American Conferences, the Meet- 


ings of Consultation, Council, and the other agencies of the Organization. 
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New Pan American Union Administration Building in foreground, Secretary 
General's home (center), and first PAU building (right background) 
{ taste of the tropics in Washington 


macaw and Aztec fountain in the Pan American Union patio 
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